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KNOCKS BUT ONCE 


EVER has there been a time in the Commonwealth's history when the sportsmen 

have had such a splendid opportunity to help improve game conditions and at 

the same time make friends with the farmer. If they do not take advantage of that 

opportunity they will have nobody to blame but themselves if future hunting condi- 

tions are not as good as they expect. The ammunition with which to work is plentiful, 

and certainly there is no lack of organizations or individuals who can use it effec 
tively if they really want to. 


The Game Commission has recently developed several farm-game programs which 
have met with much favor, but a greater and more unified army is needed on the 
firing line in order successfully to attain the desired objectives. The most far-reaching 
of these undertakings is the new Special Wildlife Refuge Program, which places the 
sponsorship for acquiring more open hunting territory, and improving game conditions 
on it, on the sportsmen in each community. It's up to them to interest and enlist as many 
neighboring landowners in their cause as possible. This requires a little time and effort, 
but the old adage “nothing ventured nothing gained’ applies here just as much as 
anywhere else. 


Some clubs have already achieved their immediate goal, for 30 projects contain- 
ing over 17,000 acres were established as soon as the program was inaugurated last 
fall, and dozens of others have projects in the making. This plan has been made 
doubly attractive as a result of the 1940 Agriculture Adjustment Administration's pro- 
gram which includes payments to farmers for wildlife management practices. This pro- 
gram, which is fully outlined on page 26 of this issue, provides the opportunity for 
the sportsman and the incentive for the landowner. Together they should be able to 
accomplish a great deal. If they miss this opportunity, it may never come again. 


Pennsylvania's sportsmen have never had a better chance to help themselves by 
helping the landowners, and if each of the more than 1000 active organizations within 
the Commonwealth wages a strenuous campaign for Special Wildlife Refuge Pro- 
jects, and at the same time encourages and assists farmers to carry on the wildlife 
management practices for which the A. A. A. will pay, they are bound to better hunting 
conditions, and establish better feeling between themselves and the farmers, than 
years of propaganda and publicity could ever hope to establish. 


If reserves are necessary in order to insure the success of this program, it is 
always possible to secure the help of such groups as the 4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of 
America, and the Boy Scouts. The time to start the drive is NOW. Everyone should 
join forces in going ‘over the top”. 


And while talking about game management practices with the farmer, never lose 
an opportunity to discourage the practice of spring burning or otherwise destroying 
badly needed cover and food for bobwhites, ringnecks, and other desirable wildlife 
on the farm. 
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The Pennsylvania Game Food Plot Mixture 





Over 400 tons were produced in 1939 


S everyone familiar with wildlife knows, 
A a food supply is one of the most essential 
requirements to the maintenance of a crop 
of game on an area. Other conditions being 
approximately equal, game will increase up 
to the amount of its available food and no 
further. This food supply is especially need- 
ed during the fall and winter months when 
much of the material on which wildlife de- 
pends for its welfare has been harvested, or 
because of weather conditions has disap- 
peared. 


Food is particularly important in the case 
of birds. The body temperature of birds 
ranges from 2 to 14 degrees Fahrenheit higher 
than that of mammals. In order to maintain 
this high body temperature necessary for 
life, large quantities of food must be con- 
sumed. When food supplies run low, birds 
have no reserve to draw upon except the 
small amount stored in the fatty tissues of 
their own bodies. If the amount of food 
burned up exceeds the amount of food eaten, 
in a very short time the small reserve in 
the body is used up and the birds become 
weak and emaciated. In this condition they 


become a prey to predators and to severe 
weather. 


One of the simplest ways to assist in pro- 
viding a winter food supply is for sportsmen 
end other interested parties to arrange with 
landowners to leave a few rows of unhusked 
corn or other grains near cover. However, 
in many cases there is no suitable grain crop 
in sections where a food plot is needed. In 
such cases it is essential to provide a special 
game food plot to insure the necessary food 
supply. 


The Game Commission, for several years, 
has been planting plots to game food on 
lands under its control. Many sportsmen’s 


organizations and interested individuals have 
planted many such plots on other lands. A 
great many of these interested parties have 
from time to time requested that the Game 
Commission recommend to them grain crops 
which can be planted with the minimum 
amount of labor and care after planting, as 
well as a source of supply of such grain. 


In response to these requests, and with 
the assistance of agronomists at Pennsylvania 
State College, fifteen different mixtures were 
planted in 1937 on ten different tracts of 
State Game Lands for the purpose.of de- 
veloping a mixture of seeds for planting for 
food for game and song and insectivorous 
birds. 


From the experience gained in these ex- 
perimental plantings, a mixture was recom- 
mended for planting in 1938, especially in the 
small game sections of the State. The mix- 
ture used the first year contained eleven 
different grains. The purpose was to secure 
in the food plots some plants which mature 
their seeds early, and some which held the 
seeds until late in winter which would insure 
a food supply from August until late winter. 
Some heavy stemmed plants were used in 
order that they would assist in holding up 
the weaker stemmed ones. 


To make it easier to plant, only such ma- 
terial as could be sown broadcast was used, 
and those which could be expected to do 
reasonably well without cultivation. In plant- 
ing, the material is broadcast on a previously 
prepared seed bed at the rate of 12 to 15 
pounds per acre and raked or harrowed into 
the ground at about the same time as corn 
is planted. 


The Commission likewise took into consid- 
eration the matter of making arrangements 
so that the material could be easily secured 


By James N. Morton 
® 


by those wishing to plant it. Arrangements 
were therefore made to secure bids from 
several seed houses and to have a specified 
amount made up by the low bidder. Infor- 
mation as to the source was then made avail- 
able and those wishing to secure the mixture 
ordered it direct from the seed company. 
As a result of the interest which was created, 
at least one large seed house advertised the 
game food plot mixture in a special circular. 
Requests for information were likewise re- 
ceived from many persons in other States. 


During the year 1938, four tons of the mix- 
ture were planted by 26 different organiza- 
tions, and some was planted on the State 
Game Lands and Game Refuges. Observa- 
tions were made on a number of the plots 
and, as a result of these studies, certain 
changes were made in it for the following 
year. In 1939 the mixture was again made 
up, and 7% tons were planted by more than 
100 organizations and individuals. On account 
of the extremely dry weather in many sec- 
tions of the State, some plots did not do as 
well as others. A normal yield, however, 
from this 7% tons could be expected to pro- 
duce a total of 400 tons of food for wildlife. 


The mixture has been prepared for plant- 
ing during the spring of 1940. A few addi- 
tional changes have been made based on past 
experience. Following the custom in the past, 
bids were secured and the mixture will be 
made this year by the Philadelphia Seed 
Company, Arch and Front Streets, Philadel- 
phia. The price will be 6%c per pound 
delivered to any place in Pennsylvania in 
lots of 10 pounds or more. Orders should 
be placed direct with the seed company. 


All plots should be planted near good 
natural cover such as a woodlot, thicket, 
brushy fence row or a stream bank where 
cover has been left stand. Plots of 4 to % 
acre are usually large enough, but sufficient 
plots should be provided to take care of the 
wildlife in each section. As was mentioned 
previously, the mixture should be planted 
at the rate of 12 to 15 pounds per acre. Care 
should be exercised to keep the rate of plant- 
ing down to this amount. A heavier seed- 
ing will not result in as good a yield for 
the reason that the stems will be crowded. 


It has been found in the past that many 
landowners are willing to put in food plots 
in cases where the seed mixutre is furnished 
to them. In many cases the food plot is of 
value to the landowner for the reason that 
they attract a large number of insect-eating 


birds. Such birds of course greatly assist 
landowners in their battle against insect 
pests. 


The mixture known as “Pennsylvania Game 
Food Plot Mixture”, as made up for planting 
in 1940, will contain the following grains in 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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HILE visiting the New York World’s Fair this past summer it 

was my privilege to see the electrified farm of tomorrow, 
television of tomorrow, the wonders in science and medicine that 
will be available to the world of tomorrow, the wonderful things 
that will be made from glass tomorrow, the radio of tomorrow, 
the house of tomorrow, in fact I saw tomorrow’s town, consisting 
of about twenty houses constructed of various types of material 
from glass to plywood. I saw some machinery of tomorrow, the 
railroads of tomorrow, the New York of tomorrow, and then in 
the Trylon and Perisphere and various exhibits a panorama in 
miniature of the world of tomorrow. It is really wonderful to see 
the progress that has been made in the construction of houses and 
of all of these various types of machinery and equipment that are 
being used in the world today. This is truly a great age. As we 
think of all these improvements, developments and future possi- 
bilities, and being interested in the perpetuation of our sport of 
hunting, we can not help but think about the hunters of tomorrow 
and their happy hunting grounds, or in other words, the type of 
hunter we will have tomorrow and the places where he will hunt. 


As employees of the Game Commission and as sportsmen we 
should give consideration to the improvement of public relations, 
because after all good public relations must be maintained if we 
hope to be successful in our game program. Regardless of all the 
developments we may make in the line of providing food and cover 
for game, in raising and restocking game, controlling predators, in 
enforcing the game laws, and engaging in many other activities 
coming under the jurisdiction of the Game Commission, there are 
some things we can not control. Some species of game apparently 
have what we call game cycles, and in some years they reach the 
peak of this cycle and then later hit the low spot of the cycle. 
There doesn’t seem to be anything we can do to control this matter. 
In spite of all the beneficial things we may do for wildlife, we 
still are unable to control the weather, and Providence plays a 
great part in providing us with an abundance of game in certain 
years, while in other seasons because of poor weather conditions 
we have a small amount of game. As the old saying goes, “The 
weather is something about which we talk a great deal, but about 
which nobody does anything.” 


There is another thing that enters into the hunting picture in a 
big way, and that is the attitude of the landowner towards hunting 
and towards permitting hunters to come upon his land. We can 
60 something about this side of the picture. Our dealings with the 
farmer come under the head of Public Relations. 


Game hunters should take a lesson from the fox hunters in a 
number of our counties where fox hunting is considered a real 
sport. These fox hunters invite all the nearby farmers to a big 
fox hunt at least once a year. They serve refreshments, have a 
great social time, and then release a fox and give every one a 
chance to join in the chase. The good-will of the farmers is sought 
very earnestly. The fox hunter seeks to establish good public 
relations. Why can’t the game hunters see the importance and 
significance of making friends with the farmers? He can surely 
see that instead of doing as the fox hunter does, trespassing, 


MARCK 


The Hunters 


and their Happy 


by 
Wilbur M. Cramer 


cussing the farmer, ignoring his wishes, destroying his property, 
ete., can not help but mean that the farmer will soon taboo hunting 
on his land. 


If all employees of the Game Commission and all sportsmen were 
to read Dale Carnegie’s book entitled “How to Win Friends and 
Influence People’, our problem of public relations would be much 
easier to solve. We would then see that it is not a question of 
what we want in our hunting experiences, but it is a question 
of what the landowner or farmer wants. When we learn to lay 
aside our own wants and desires and consider the things in which 
the farmer is interested, we will be on the road towards establish- 
iug much better relations with the farmer in providing the happy 
hunting grounds of tomorrow. 


After all, what does the farmer want? First of all, it seems to 
mie, he seeks the courtesy of acknowledging him as the owner or 
the person in charge of the land upon which we want to hunt, and 
he expects the courtesy of our asking him for permission to hunt 
or that land. In the second place, the farmer desires protection 
around his buildings, he desires safety for himself and the members 
of his family while going about their regular routine duties at the 
farm house or at the barn. In the third place, he wants protection 
while working in his fields. He does not want to be continually 
on the alert while husking corn or doing some other work, and 
be in constant fear of being shot while attending to that work. In 
the fourth place, he wants consideration for the safety and protec- 
tion of his livestock, poultry, and other property. In the fifth place, 
he does not want too many hunters and too many dogs on his 
property at one time. He does not want his farm to appear like 
a battlefield in a war. He wants to feel that some of the game on 
his land has some chance to escape and survive for next year’s 
breeding stock. All of these wants or desires of the farmer may, 
therefore, be considered as entirely reasonable. They are absolutely 
fair, and surely no hunter could object to the farmer wanting 
these several things. Surely the hunters of tomorrow will be men 
who will respect the rights of the farmer and his wants, and see to it 





Make friends with the farmer 
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of Tomorrow 


Hunting Ground 


Cooperation with the Landowner 
is the only solution to 


Good Hunting 


that the wishes of the farmers along these several lines are 
respected. 

This past hunting season convinces us that many Sportsmen’s 
Associations are looking further into the future than “the ends of 
their noses”, and have sensed the importance of cooperating as 
fully as possible with the farmer. There are a few Sportsmen’s 
Associations in a number of counties that have had special signs 
prepared showing that they wish to do everything possible to co- 
operate with the farmer. These signs were noticed in Berks, Ches- 
ter, and some other counties. It is a splendid thing, and very 
encouraging, to see signs containing the wording, “Obtain Permis- 
sion Before Hunting, Cooperate with the Farmer’, and signed by 
scme Sportsmen’s Organization. The hunters of tomorrow will 
secure more of these signs and they will be posted throughout 
other sections of our State. 


From my own experience in the field this past hunting season, it 
was very evident that hunters are more willing to stop and discuss 
hunting problems with Game Protectors than ever before in our 
history. This is a good sign. It indicates that hunters generally 
are taking more interest in their own sport than they formerly did. 
It also indicates that hunters are becoming more friendly with their 
Game Protectors. So often in the past a hunter would start walk- 
ing in the other direction from an officer because he either did 
not want his license inspected, his game bag checked, had a guilty 
conscience, or else just did not wish to talk with the Game Protec- 
tor or be bothered while hunting. Much good can not help but 
result from this changed attitude of the hunter and his present 
desire to converse with the Game Protector and tell the officer 
about hunting conditions and his problems generally. This is one 
way we have of learning about our mistakes and what to do to 
correct them. The hunters of tomorrow will take a still greater 
interest in hunting conditions and will desire to continue this close 
cooperation with the Game Protector on a big scale. 


The hunters of tomorrow will make more of a study of hunting 
conditions and game conditions when afield and will report either 





Cooperation wins for this happy nimrod 
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Signs, Furnished By 


SOUTHERN CHESTER COUNTY CHAPTER 
IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 





directly to their Game Protector or to the Game Commission the 
unusual things noticed and will make suggestions for improvement, 
rather than criticize everybody and everything connected with the 
Game Commission and hunting in Pennsylvania, as some now do. 
It takes a long time for a construction gang to construct a large 
building, but a wrecking crew can tear it down very quickly. 


Many hundreds of acres of lands are today posted against hunt- 
ing because of the depredations of a few hunters. The good hunters 
ot tomorrow will unite to outlaw this sort of a condition and will 
endeavor to eliminate illegal hunting by their fellow hunters just 
as they would soon call a halt to cheating upon the part of anyone 
-laying cards with them or cheating them in some business deal. 


No modern Utopia can be planned in which all hunters will 
secure an equal and large amount of game during a season, any 
more than the day will ever arrive when all persons in our country 
will possess an equal amount of money or other forms of wealth. 
Some folks are just naturally better hunters and better shots than 
others, just as some folks make money more readily than others, 
but it is the person who secures his wealth dishonestly who is 
looked upon with disfavor and is subject to prosecution. This 
person robs others, just as the person who kills game out of 
season or who kills more than the daily bag limit robs the real 
hunter of his sport. This man is a real game law violator and is 
subject to prosecution. The hunter of tomorrow will realize that 
the man who kills game out of season or more than his daily bag 
limit is robbing the legitimate hunter of his sport and he will 
realize that this is after all some of his own business and he will do 
something about it besides complain. 


The hunters of tomorrow can not expect less hunters than there 
are today. In fact, there will likely be more hunters, but they will 
advocate a system of issuing hunter’s licenses that will eliminate 
the dangerous and unfit hunter and the non-resident who still for 
one reason or another is able to secure a resident license. They 
will expect still further education of our hunters, with the result 
that depredations and accidents will be reduced to a minimum. 


The hunter of tomorrow will realize that the greed displayed by 
some few hunters of today must be laid aside if we hope to have 
game to shoot tomorrow. This same greed is also responsible for a 
great many of our hunting accidents today. Many hunters are so 
intent upon shooting something that they fail to see other hunters 
very close to them. On the opening day of this past small game 
season a hunter not very far away was ready to shoot at a rabbit 
that ran between us, but I let out such a “yell” that he put up his 
gun and didn’t shoot. He claimed he never saw me nearby. 


The hunters of tomorrow will realize that they “can not eat their 
cake and keep it too.” In order to have good hunting year after 
year it will be necessary for each hunter to make some conces- 
sions—some sacrifices; to lay aside his personal desires, his greed, if 
he happens to be one of the greedy ones, and learn to realize 
that the seasons can not be too long nor the bag limit too large 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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| TRAP NO MORE WEASELS 
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He looks innocent, this trapped male in full winter coat. Farther north 
weasels turn white when winter comes. 


N January 21st, the second day after a two inch fall of snow, 
when all of the wild animals which do not hibernate had 
been on the move, I took up the trail of a weasel where it circled 
the house. After two miles through shrubbery, fence rows, woods 
and stream beds, he was still going places, and going strong, for 
the jumps averaged 44 inches, at times increased to 52 inches, and 
once or twice hit 54% inches. 


He had taken no notice of rabbit sign which was almost every- 
where, or of gray squirrel tracks or of roosting pheasants. He had 
slackened his feverish speed only at a pile of corn shocks where he 
chased out a rat, an evergreen tree under whose dragging limbs he 
stampeded two meadow mice, and at two other mouse holes which 
were too frozen for even his slim body to enter. 


Why this terrific globetrotting? He might easily have run down 
any of the cottontails in spite of the fact that a rabbit, for a very 
short distance, can cover eight feet at a hop. Since a gray squirrel 
can jump only about 52 inches, and a rat 27 inches, it is evident 
that for his size the 12 to 16 inch weasel is the fastest long distance 
champion in the woods, as well as the fiercest, and that he can 
catch any of the other small creatures. He is equipped to hunt on 
the ground, under the ground, in the water, and up the trees. In 
fact, he can do everything except fly. So when he goes traveling 
and passes up rabbits, squirrels, pheasants and such noble game, it 
is reasonable to presume that he is searching for something to eat 
which he prefers to these. Working on this theory, I give the 
following regarding his kills, and in answer to the question: Is the 
work of this fiery mite, whose thirst for blood is often increased 
by stomach parasites, good or bad for mankind? I want to testify 
that, judging by the farming section around Philadelphia, it cer- 
tainly looks good, in fact very good. 


The creature appears to prefer mice to anything else, rats second. 
with ground hackees (chipmunks) and red squirrels third. Follow 
in the snow his odd trail which shows two small foot marks almost 
side by side and close together, with amazing distance between the 
tracks. It will lead to most of the likely mouse, rat and hackee 
harboring places in the countryside, and I doubt if anyone will find 
where a bird or a rabbit has been even disturbed. You may not 
often actually see remains of dead rodents, for these are usually 
killed and eaten in burrows and other hiding places where the 
snake-like pursuer follows them regardless of cramped quarters. 


I can tell by the number of rats around the out buildings and 
hen houses whether a weasel is about, and better authorities than 
I have testified regarding the animal’s prodigious effect on the field 
mice. The odd thing about it is that as a rule only one weasel at 
a time is found around my farm, except at breeding time in the 
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spring; then the very solicitous mothers lead their four or six young 
everywhere as soon as these can leave the nest which is locateg 
under a stone pile or a stump. 


It is in the spring and early summer that I have had to recorg 
chicken and duck losses. At such times, I squalled about it plenty, 
but it occurred only on three occasions in forty some years. In 
these cases the destructive weasels were killed and found to be 
females that were nursing young. At such times they probably 
will catch almost everything they run across, as will a skunk, a 
‘possum or a conn. Indeed, on one spring day just before noon, | 
heard a great commotion, and must say that I saw a weasel with 
a hold on the head of a flicker which was putting up such a struggle 
in the grass that all the neighborhood robins and red-winged black- 
birds had come to screech and circle. The weasel let go the flicker 
only when I threw myself on the fighters, and the bird was able to 
fly away. 

Regarding the rats and mice, I have learned that the surest way 
to trap a weasel is to set a steel trap at a rat hole behind the barn. 
The rodents may be too wise to get caught, but sooner or later a 
weasel will come along hunting something to eat, and in his excite- 
ment over rats, blunder in. On two occasions, I have trapped 
weasels in the woods when they were carrying mice which they 
gripped even in death. At another time, our house dog treed a 
weasel which ran from limb to limb still holding a mouse in its 
jaws. 


Only last summer, on a very hot afternoon, meadow mice began 
running across the closely mowed grass plot beside the house. 
Though taken by surprise, I managed to capture two of them, and 
then found that a small weasel was busy flushing these out of the 
nearby weeds. Later, in driving to the station one morning, I saw 
three meadow mice suddenly scurry across the concrete road with 
a brown streak in furious pursuit. The weasel succeeded in seizing 
one of them directly in front of the car and ran back with it 
across the road. 


Red squirrels and ground hackees appear around our flower beds 
every summer, but vanish as soon as a wandering weasel finds out 
about them. A friend of mine once had the luck to see a weasel in 
the act of chasing a red squirrel at top speed from tree to tree, the 
nimble squirrel finally being cornered at the tip of a limb and 
forced to jump to the ground where it was caught as soon as it 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Weasel tracks. 
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Federal Aid Fur Programs in Other States 


By Douglas E. Wade 


(Editor's Note: The information contained 
herein is abstracted primarily from mimeo- 
graphed releases of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Division of Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration. The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission fur research program was presented in 
the December, 1939, issue of the GAME News.) 


Wildlife administrators, sportsmen, trap- 
pers, farmers, and nature enthusiasts should 
set down the date, September 2, 1937, as a 
red letter day in the annals of wildlife con- 
servation. For it was on that day that the 
President approved the Federal Aid in Wild- 
life Restoration Act. 


Briefly, this Act released a considerable 
portion of the funds derived through the 10 
percent excise tax on sporting arms and am- 
munition for use by the States in furthering 
studies on approved wildlife projects. 


In this article we shall skip about the 
country and see what work is in progress on 
fur-bearing mammals. To do this, we feel, is 
justifiable because cooperation, or exchange 
of findings between States, is an important 
part of the Federal Aid program. Trappers, 
fur-dealers, as well as all interested persons, 
should be stimulated by the scope of the fur 
work now under way and whenever possible 
should give the project leaders wholehearted 
support. 


Colorado: Deteriuining the annual crop of 
furs in the State, distribution and abundance, 
and obtaining information for protection and 
management. Dealers will report the num- 
ber of furs purchased, post office from which 
shipped, and prices paid. This State is also 
carrying on an extensive beaver program to 
systematically transplant live trapped beavers 
to streams not now containing colonies. The 
objectives are the retention of water in high 
mountain basins, the catching of silt other- 
wise damaging to irrigation projects, the 
storing of reserve waters in the beaver ponds, 
the increase of aquatic life, the improvement 
of waterfowl nesting areas, and in many 
cases, the providing of additional livestock 
and wildlife watering facilities. The beaver 
dams will also contribute materially to the 
alleviation of flood and erosion conditions. 
It is hoped, too, that the plan of removing 
nuisance beavers to streams where they will 
do no damage to agriculture will again make 
it possible to realize a considerable income 
from the fur. [It is well to note here that 
Pennsylvania has been following a plan of 
transplanting nuisance beavers for a number 
of years.] Preliminary estimates indicate that 
there is sufficient suitable range in the higher 
aspen belts of Colorado to support 100,000 
beavers, or more than double the number 
now found in the State. 


Oregon, Arizcna, Utah, and Idaho are con- 
ducting beaver studies very similar to Colo- 
rado’s, and expert to accomplish many of the 
above mentioned objectives. Already these 








Pennsylvania’s fur crop is worth over a million dollars annually. Farmer lads trap and sell 
many muskrats. 


States have moved many bevers and the 
program is an actuality and nc longer a paper 
plan. It is significant tha’ these western 
States are pooling their find'ags and avoiding 
unnecessary duplication or fact-finding. In 
view of all that is expected, the beaver once 
more assumes an important role in shaping 
this country’s destiny. 


Michigan and Illinois: Out in the Middle 
West these two States are taking the lead 
in Federal Aid Projects. Both States have 
made fine progress in fur studies. Illinois has 
underway a survey of fur animal resources 
very similar to that in progress in Pennsyl- 
vania. Through an economic survey made 
in five Illinois counties, it was found that the 
average fur income per square mile during 
1938-1939 ranged from $21 in one county to 
a high of $67 in another county. The survey 
also revealed that the raccoon is being rapid- 
ly depleted over most of the State; the opos- 
sum, due to low fur prices and warm winters 
during the last few years, has increased to 
the point where it is considered a nuisance; 
red and gray foxes are steadily increasing 
in some localities. Skunks are protected 
where orchards are numerous. [Pennsylvania 
farmers take notice!], elsewhere people, in- 
cluding trappers, are indifferent to the species. 
Muskrats and minks, in spite of low fur 
prices and plentiful rainfall, appear to be 
decreasing gradually. 


Illinois is also striving to work out technics 
for managing fur-bearers, indigenous to the 
region and where they do not conflict seri- 
ously with existing farm practices. 


The Penns¥lvania Game Commission is 
keeping in close touch with all these develop- 
ments and the latest word from Illinois dis- 
closes that the decline of the raccoon is due, 
in part, to the destruction of den trees and 
wooded areas, the hunting of free-ranging 
dogs, the training of dogs during the sum- 


mer months, the burning of woods, and the 
excessive pasturing of woodland areas. Spe- 
cialists in Illinois believe that the raccoon 
can be helped by (1) regulation of hunting, 
(2) sparing of hollow trees, and, (3) keeping 
cattle out of woodlands. “These measures,” 
according to the November issue of the IIli- 
nois Natural History Survey Wildlife Re- 
search News, “are either good forestry prac- 
tice or do not interfere with good forestry 
practice.” 


The Wildlife Research News further states, 
“Experience with the use of wood-duck nest- 
ing boxes by coons is so promising that the 
Illinois Natural History Survey has initiated 
investigations in use of boxes made especially 
for coons. It is hoped that landowners may 
bring back coons on their own farms by 
development of such boxes, but such boxes 
cannot entirely replace hollow trees which 
are cut or burned down by the selfish hunter 
who lacks good will toward the public.” 


Over in Michigan, the “Federal Aid Boys” 
have been finding some “real dope” on the 
raccoon. They have live trapped and ex- 
amined before releasing again some 100 rac- 
coons. It has been noted that the breeding 
takes place primarily in February and that 
the majority of young are not born later than 
the middle of May. After another year or 
two of this type of study. we should all be 
in a better position to manage raccoons 
in the wild. 

Missouri: Here is a State rapidly coming 
to the forefront in wildlife conservation. 
Much of Missouri is similar to Pennsylvania 
in climate, plants, animals, and wildlife prob- 
lems. The main Federal Aid project was to 
map the past and present status of the prin- 
cipal wildlife species and to determine the 
potentialities of expanding existing ranges. 
The workers on this project have made fine 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Carleads of ammunition. 


OW that the gunning season is over, and 

Spring and Summer shooting matches 
are coming in for discussion, a little shotgun 
information may be of some yalue to be- 
ginners. ; 


The first thing necessary 
ammunition to fit the bore. 


What kind of a gun? 


Any kind you like. Buy the one you like 
the best. They are all good and they will 
shoot exactly where held. If you intend to 
shoot heavy loads buy an expensive gun, well 
made for the purpose. 


What bore? 
Any bore you like, or if you like variety 


buy ’em all. I have lots of fun with a 12 
gauge bore. 


is a gun and 


How long ought the barrel be? 


You pays your money and takes your 
choice. Many experts claim 32 inches is the 
best length. 


In theory a 32 inch barrel will shoot a little 
farther than a shorter barrel. If a 32 inch 
barrel and a 26 inch barrel of exactly the 
same make are fastened in a vise and blocked 
in exactly the same way and fired with 
exactly the same kind of modern ammunition 
the result will be about the same for all 
practical purposes. A 32 inch barrel has a 
longer sight radius and of course, one can sight 
better over a long radius than over a short 
one, which is an advantage. The short barrel 
handles quicker with less weight, which is 
also an advantage. Try them all in order to 
find out which one you like the best. 


Now that you have the gun and the am- 
munition, the next thing to do is to shoot. 


The individual who shoots only the first 
day of the season, and then stands the gun 
away until next year, needs to be cautioned 
only to be careful. He must learn how to 
handle his gun carefully, and that is all. 
His shooting will be mere luck. 

If he wants to develop into an expert like 
Fred Coleman, he will have to shoot carloads 
of ammunition, and give the matter much 
study and careful attention. 

If he wants to shoot for sport then he will 
have to be able to give at least one day a 
week to shooting problems. He will want 
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a good dog or two and he will want to make 
a hobby of it. This kind of a man will be- 
come a fairly good shot and will have lots of 
pleasure with his hobby. But there are cer- 
tain fundamentals which he must know and 
which I will here set forth for his benefit. 


Starting early in life is a big help to any- 
one who likes to shoot. My brother took me 
along fishing when I was 4 years old and 
my father taught me how to shoot with a 
Mexican War musket when I was 8 years 
old. I had an early start and I like it better 
now than ever, and I am 64 years old. 


A small, light weight individual with thin 
muscles and small bones cannot handle a 
large, heavy gun with much success. To have 
any fun with your gun it must fit your body. 
It requires a big, strong man to handle a big 
heavy gun successfully. 
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My father taught me. 


The small bore guns have been coming in 
rapidly during the last few years. I have 
seen some wonderful shooting done with the 
410, also with the 16 and 20 gauge. These 
guns are light in weight and handle very 
easily and quickly, and in addition the am- 
munition is somewhat cheaper. More shots 
may be had for less money. However, the 
12 gauge is still the standard shotgun at the 
present time. 


Your gun ought to fit YOU! 


While not many guns do fit the owners, 
they ought to fit in order to get the most out 
of them in the way of sport and satisfaction. 
By “fit” is meant the stock ought to fit the 
length of your arm. If the stock is too long 
or too short the shooting will not be so good. 
Likewise the stock ought to have the proper 
drop at the heel and comb so as to fit your 
neck. An individual with a long neck needs 
more drop at the heel and comb than an 
individual with a short neck. Also the gun 
ought to balance well with your body. 


All the gun factories have fitting depart- 
ments and will fit their guns to your order, 


or to your measure. It is best to let the 
factory fit you because they take a great 
interest in their guns and are very carefy] to 
fit their customers correctly, while the Sport- 
ing goods stores and the local gunsmiths do 
not always have this personal interest, ang 
in addition not many of them know how ty 
fit a gun. They may pretend to know ang 
will go through the motions and probably 
even make a charge for their very poor job 
of fitting, but after some little time you wij 
find their “fit” was a fraud. 


Many of the sporting goods dealers ang 
local gunsmiths do not go hunting or shoot. 
ing very often. They are merchants and 
mechanics, not sports. This does not apply 
to all of them, however. One of the best 
gunsmiths I know is also one of the best 
hunters. The point I desire to make is that 
you must be sure that the man who fits you 
knows his stuff and knows exactly how to fit 
your gun to your body. 


Good eyesight and quick nerves are im- 
portant. The nerves must coordinate quickly 
with the brain, and therefore if the eyes, 
nerves and muscles do not or cannot ¢o- 
ordinate it is just as well not to bother with 
shooting. You must have good eyes and good 
nerves. 


Shooting with one eye shut or with both 
eyes open makes no difference at all. One 
method is just as good as the other. You 
will soon find out which method suits you 
the best, just as you have found out how to 
hold your pen to write your best hand. 


Snap shooting, i. e. point the gun and pull 
the trigger, like pointing your finger at the 
target, is a method which comes naturally to 
some but must be learned by others. To hit 
consistently with this method requires lots 
of shooting practice. You will have to shoot 
truck loads of ammunition in order to become 
master of this method and remain proficient 
in it. 

But if you can afford to buy the shells, go 
ahead and try it. You will have lots of fun 
and will learn a lot. It comes naturally to 
me and I can hit about one out of three with 
pistol, rifle or shotgun. However if I have 
the time and want to be sure of my kill 1 
must aim and so must nearly everybody else. 


The choke in the bore of your gun is im- 
portant. Many of the champions shoot only 





A little fellow can’t handle a big gun. 
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Let the factory fit you. 


the full choke, some of them recommend 
the modified choke for the right barrel and 
the full choke for the left. There are as 
many opinions in regard to the proper choke 
as there are different kinds of guns. I have 
had my own guns changed to suit me and 
my method of shooting a very heavy load. 
So that now my guns are bored with right 
barrel full cylinder, left barrel full choke, 
which suits me 100 per cent plus. I do not 
recommend this bore to anyone. My recom- 
mendation is that each individual ought to 
find this out for himself by experience. 


The shot used for different kinds of game 
is also important, and therefore I will say 
that for small birds 7% chilled is best for 
most shooters. When shooting “Blue Rocks” 
over the trap I like the regular trap loads 
put out by all ammunition makers. They 
are all good. In the field it is not convenient 
to carry two or more sizes for the different 
kinds of game, and therefore, for myself I 
carry only one size—No. 6 chilled with a 
very heavy charge of powder. For me this 
works very well and gets them all. For 
large birds or animals, however, No. 6 is too 
small. For wild turkeys No. 2 is better. But 
not many people ever see a wild turkey or a 
wildcat, and No. 6 will do the business if the 
gun is properly held with the proper charge 
of powder. Carrying two or three different 
sizes of shells is a nuisance from my stand- 
point. 


Recoil—“Kick”—-What makes a gun kick? 


Lots of things cause it. One ofthe common 
causes is improper holding. When the gun is 
held firmly, correctly, it will not “kick” so 
that you can notice it. Too heavy a powder 
charge for a light weight gun will cause 
recoil. The recoil of any kind of a gun 
never did bother me, but many shooters do 
not like it at all and use recoil pads to over- 
come it. Some of these pads stick to the coat 
and do not come up as swiftly as a hard 
rubber or a steel butt-plate. All makes of 
pads have their good points. Shooting in the 
field does not require any because you will 
not get enough shots in one day to make one 
worth while. When the stock fits well with- 
out a recoil pad, it ought to be cut off, so 
that when the recoil pad is attached the 


length of the stock will be the same as it 
was before the pad was attached. 


Scatter loads, thicket loads, spreader loads, 
and so on and so forth, are a nuisance for 
me and I no longer bother with them. They 
do not hit at close range as good as the stand- 
ard loads for me, and if the gun is properly 
held at close range it will do the trick with 
the standard loads better than with any other 
kind from my standpoint. Of all my friends 
in the shooting game I do not know of a 
single man who uses or recommends scatter 
loads for any purpose. They are a novelty 
more or less. If you like them go ahead and 
use them. I have no use for them. 


The Straight Stock Gun: This kind of a 
gun is used a lot by trap shooters and is 
aimed generally from the middle of the rib 
with both eyes open. If you have the time 
and the money to experiment with the 
straight stock gun you will have lots of fun 
with it, and after you get to master the prin- 
ciple you will be an extremely good trap 
shooter. 


Variety is the spice of life and a variety 
of guns will give you variety in the shooting 





What makes her kick? 


game. The “stick to one gun” man has his 
reward perhaps, but I cannot think of any 
of the champions who only had one gun all 
of their lives. Fred Coleman (The old World 
Champion, now 67 years of age, living in 
Clinton, Me.) has handled and owned dozens 
of different kinds of guns during his long and 
busy shooting career. He started when he 
was a boy. He did not stick to one gun, and 
he owns a string of guns now. I do not 
recommend this to anyone. If you like to 
believe that only one gun will make you a 
good shot it’s all O.K. with me. 


Now to hold the gun is a matter for each 
individual. Find out the way you shoot the 
best and stick to that method. It is like 
holding your pen when writing. After you 
leave school and get away from the teacher’s 
rules you hold your pen to suit yourself and 
write the best way you can, no two of which 
are alike, and most writing is so poor it can 
hardly be read. Likewise most shooting is 
poor in the field unless, and only unless, the 


individual takes enough interest in it to study 
it carefully. 


Being a good shot is like being a good 
anything; good penman, good mechanic, good 
singer, good speaker, good musician, and so 
on and so forth. Some of us have a talent 
for it and take to it easily. Some shoot better 
with rifle than with shotgun and some better 
with shotgun than with rifle. A naturally 
good shot is generally good with both. The 
talent can be developed the right way or the 
wrong way. Make of gun makes no differ- 
ence if it is a good gun and made to fit your 
body. 


Reading books and magazines on the sub- 
ject. 


If you have the time read ’em all. There 
is lots of bunk in all of the stuff written. The 
straw pile (chaff) is always larger than the 
pile of wheat, and so the bunk will be plenti- 
ful in everything you read but you will find 
something. My own plan is to check every 
statement of any importance, and if I cannot 
prove it as easily and as simply as I can 
prove that 2 plus 2 make 4, then I throw it 
out as of no value. And therefore, if there is 
any statement in this article which you can- 
not prove just as easily I hope and trust you 
will not be influenced by it. 


The fundamentals are simple and he who 
understands these simple fundamentals will 
shoot well with only ordinary talent, and with 
this understanding if he has a good talent for 
it he will become a crack shot. 


The Fundamentals Are Three in Number 


1—Good eyesight, quick coordination be- 
tween the brain and every nerve and muscle 
in the body. 


2—A very good understanding of woodcraft 
and of the habits of the game to be hunted. 


3—The very important knowledge that the 
shot must travel in a straight line through 
the axis of the bore from the gun to the 
target in order to hit. 


These are the fundamentals. All other 
knowledge is of no value without any or all 
of these three. 











Don’t be a bookworm, 
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Introduction 

URING recent years, reports of crop 

destruction by ringneck pheasants have 
frequently been received from numerous sec- 
tions of Southeastern Pennsylvania. In the 
main, these have been concerned with the 
“pulling” of freshly sprouted corn, with the 
“picking” of early truck and late canning 
tomatoes, and the “stripping” of eared sweet 
corn. 

It has long been felt that many of the 
reports received were greatly exaggerated 
and that little actual crop damage is caused 
by pheasants. Furthermore, it is a known 
fact that the ringnecks are important insect 
destroyers and it is commonly believed that 
the benefits derived from this habit far out- 
weigh the occasional crop damage actually 
inflicted by the birds. Nonetheless, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, at its July 1939 
meeting, directed that a study of crop damage 
by ringneck pheasants in Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, particularly Lancaster County, be 
promptly undertaken by representatives of 
the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit and the Commission’s own 
Division of Research. 

In view of the facts mentioned above, the 
two research organizations promptly inaugur- 
ated a series of investigations concerned with 
crop damage by pheasants. Dr. Logan J. 
Bennett and Dr. P. F. English of the State 
College Unit and Richard Gerstell, John R. 
Langenbach, R. D. McDowell, Kenneth A. 
Wilson, John Haverstick and Peter J. Fil- 





kosky, of the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
actively cooperated in the field work. Because 
the project was not initiated until mid- 
summer, it has to date been possible to obtain 
data only on damage to tomatoes grown for 
wholesale canning purposes. Thus, it is the 
object of this article merely to present a 
preliminary report on this one particular 
phase of the research, but the work will be 
continued and a complete report will be 


A Preliminary Report 
by 


John R. Langenbach 


The Field Studies 


Several trips to the Lancaster County 
tomato fields were made in 1939. The first, 
on August 10 and 11, was designed to deter. 
mine the actual amount of damage to Canning 
tomatoes caused by pheasants before any 
actual gathering of the fruits took place, This 
was followed by two additional visits o 
August 17 and September 6, when the same 
fields were rechecked for damage after the 
harvest and sale of the produce had begun, 


After contacting a number of farmers who 
had lodged complaints with the Distri¢ 
Game Protector, Mr. Haverstick, a damage 
tally was undertaken. The method of pm. 
cedure was as follows: 

Three sample areas were selected in each 
field, one at either end and one in the 
middle of the patch. In these, every tomato 
found on the vines was counted and classi. 
fied. This grouping broke the fruits into red 
and green classes and included information 
as to the various types of damage exhibited, 
The type groups were rot, sun scald, insect, 
cull, bird, disease, mammal, mechanical, freak 
and unknown. The bird damage included 
that caused by all species of birds including 
the pheasant, the crow, the starling, the 
grackle, the domestic chicken and other. 
The mammal type included injuries caused 
by mice, groundhogs, rabbits, and other 
No attempt was made to classify the causes 
of rot, the nature of the diseases present 
nor the species of insects causing damage. 
The mechanical classification included dam- 
ages by the pickers and transportation equip- 
ment, though no tally was made where trans 


























made public at a later date. portation lanes crossed the fields. The freak 
TABLE II 
EVALUATION OF TOMATO DAMAGE 
TOMATO RED FRUITS ALL FRUITS 
GROUPS 
TYPES Percent of Tomatoes Average Percent of Tomatoes Average 
OF Total Damaged Loss Total | Damaged Loss 
DAMAGE Counted Per Ton Per Ton Counted Per Ton Per Ton 
‘ie | 4 : L 
ee ee 21.05% | 1052.5 $3.1575 2.19% 109.5 $0.3285 
Sun Scald .... 441% | 2205 $0.6615 0.49% 24.5 $0.0735 
Insect ........ 4.05% | 202.5 $0.6075 1.28% 64.0 $0.1920 
EE oe 290% | 145.0 $0.4350 0.54% 27.0 $0.0810 
a 148% | 74.0 $0.2220 0.19% 9.5 $0.0285 
Disease ....... 0.89% | 44.5 $0.1335 0.24% 12.0 $0.0360 
Mammal ...... 0.54% | 27.0 $0.0810 0.09% 45 $0.0135 
Mechanical ... 0.16% | 8.0 $0.0240 0.07% 3.5 $0.0105 | 
ee 0.02% | 1.0 $0.0030 0.01% 0.5 $0.0015 
Unknown .... 0.02% | 1.0 $0.0030 0.01% 0.5 $0.0015 
_Unknown .... L = |—_— 
i we 35.52% | 1776.0 | $5.3280 | 5.11% | 2555 $0.7665 
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group included unmarketable fruits of pe- 
culiar shapes, while the culls were those 
which would have been thrown out as such 
by the graders at the receiving stations. 

Table I shows the total number of tomatoes 
counted, the number of damaged tomatoes 
observed, and the percentage of damage fall- 
ing into each of the ten types listed above. 

Although the table is self-explanatory, 
certain figures are of particular interest. Of 
the 45,710 fruits counted, only 5.11% were 
damaged. Rot, which represented the most 
frequent type of damage, affected 2.19% of 
the fruits examined. Only 88, or 0.19%, of 
the fruits were damaged by birds of all 
kinds. Of especial significance are the statis- 
tics for the red fruits, which in most cases 
were ready to be picked. Only 4,187 red 
tomatoes were tallied but 1,487, or 35.52% 
were damaged. Here again rot was the im- 
portant factor with 59.5% of all damaged red 
tomatoes falling into this class, while only 
40% were injured by birds. 

Some farmers were inclined to blame birds 
for the rot observed, saying that this defect 
was really caused by bird picking. Other in- 
dividuals, however, readily admitted that 
they knew rot was not caused by bird pick- 
ing when the fruits were small. The majority 
of farmers were convinced after they made 
an actual inspection trip, wherein true bird 
damage was pointed out, that the loss due 
to birds was very small. Furthermore, a 
number of the men stated that they believed 
all birds, but particularly the pheasants, do 
more good by eating harmful insects than 
they do damage by picking into tomatoes. 

Computation of the total tomato losses on 
the basis of tonnage and cash is of interest. 
For use in this, Mr. Donald M. James, Divis- 
ion of Fruits and Vegetables, Bureau of 
Markets, Pennsylvania Department of Agri- 
culture, has furnished the following average 
figures: 

75 average tomatoes per basket 

5,000 average tomatoes per ton. 

$15.00 average price per ton. 


Using these average figures in combination 
with the percentage figures in Table I, the 
average cash loss to the grower can be com- 
puted, as shown in Table II. 

This table presents the average computed 
cash loss from each type of tomato damage, 
both for all fruits and for ripened tomatoes. 
The losses per ton of the ripened fruits are 
the significant figures. 
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Photo by Dr. Logan J. Bennett 


Robert McDowell and John Langenbach of the Division of Research, Kenneth Wilson, Game 
Land Technician, and Game Protector — Haverstick checking tomato damage by ringneck 
pheasants. 


The figures in Table II are self-explanatory, 
but certain of them should be emphasized. 
Although the survey was made because of 
complaints of extensive tomato damage by 
pheasants, the results of the survey showed 
that the damage caused by rot, sun scald, 
insects and culling were all in excess of the 
damage by birds. Of all the tomatoes counted, 
the average loss from rot was $0.33 per ton, 
while that from birds was but $0.03 per ton. 


Those figures pertaining to the red fruits 
are of particular interest. The loss from rot 
was $3.16 per ton, compared to a similar 
figure of $0.22 for birds of all species. When 
all types of tomato damage are totaled, the 
loss in the red fruits amounts to $5.33 per 
ton. The make-up of the total damage is 
clearly shown in the table. 


During the time that the survey was in 
progress, it became quite evident that the 
pheasant was not doing sufficient damage to 
warrant the collection of any specimens for 
stomach analysis work. Therefore, though 
the Commission had approved the collection 
of a limited number of birds for study pur- 
poses, not a single bird has been taken for 
this purpose. 


Conclusions 


Since the study was made during the latter 
part of the growing season, when the greatest 
damage might be expected, the survey would 
seem clearly to indicate that birds do not 
cause excessive damage to tomatoes grown 
for wholesale canning purposes. Although 
the investigation was inaugurated to deter- 
mine the damage caused by ringneck pheas- 
ants, the difficulty encountered in attempting 
to segregate the losses caused by the various 
species of birds has made it unwise to attempt 
to compute an accurate figure for pheasants 
alone. 


With the start of the 1940 growing season, 
the investigations will be resumed. They will 
cover the “pulling” of freshly sprouted corn, 
the “picking” of early truck tomatoes and 
the “stripping” of sweet corn. 


Tomatoes, as a commercial crop, are on the 
increase in Pennsylvania. Thus, a study of 
expected losses is of particular importance. 
The completion of this survey should definite- 
ly determine the status of the ringneck 
pheasant with respect to annual damages to 
this and other crops. 

































































TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION OF TOMATO DAMAGE 
TOMATO GROUPS RED FRUITS | GREEN FRUITS ALL FRUITS 
emiees of Brelte 4,187 | 41,523 45,710 

TYPES OF Number | Percentage | Percentage | mu ¥ cea Percentage Percentage Numb Percentage ‘Percentage 
DAMAGE Demesed | “Damared’ | "Demeson” | Damaged | Cron mia | Borer’ | Damasea | pavurea | Gounead 

ciate rt cde |—____ = 
GEE a | 882 59.5% 21.05% | 116 13.8% 0.28% 998 43.0% 2.19% 
eee 185 12.2% 4.41% | 38 45% 0.09% | 223 9.6% 0.49% 
ME stein cs dv bucedes 170 11.7% 405% | 413 49.2% 0.99% | 583 25.1% 1.28% 
Cull Bi iivenusviseres 122 8.2% 2.90% | 120 14.2% 0.29% | 242 10.5% 0.54% 
Bird esis kk wats steie 59 4.0% 1.48% | 29 3.6% 0.07% | 88 3.4% 0.19% 
+ | 38 2.2% 0.89% 71 8.5% 0.17% | 109 4.7% 0.24% 
Mammal Bs ee cutee a oes | 22 15% | 0.54% | 19 2.3% 0.05% | 41 18% 0.09% 
.- es Pee ee Mendes 7 05% | 0.16% | 23 2.7% 0.06% | 30 1.3% 0.07% 
Freak eR ae 1 0.1% 0.02% | 4 0.5% 0.01% | 5 0.3% 0.01% 
ON 5 vhs Scho wns d sis ee 01% | 0.02% | 6 0.7% 0.01% | 7 0.3% 0.01% 

| ee 

Totals ................. | 1487 | 100.0% | 35.52% | 839 | 100.0% 2.02% | 2326 100.0% 5.11% 
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Author’s Note: The Editor of Game News 
has always been firm in his belief that editors 
should be neither seen nor heard. Editors, 
we maintain; should remain hidden away in 
the fastnesses of their editorial sanctums, 
remote from irate readers, writers whose 
contributions have been regretfully rejected 
—by mail—and those eagle-eyed intellectuals 
who found a grammatical error in the last 
issue of the magazine. 


Nevertheless, the accompanying article 
deliberately breaks this long-established pre- 
cedent for one reason, and for one reason 
only. It may help you, dear reader, and you 
and you—dear contributor—to understand 
some of the difficulties that beset the Game 
News, and some of the reasons why it is not 
always possible to accede to the numerous 
requests that come to the Editor’s desk for 
space. It also is designed to supply sports- 
men’s associations and individuals with in- 
formation concerning the type of news that 
will make the magazine—your magazine— 
increasingly better and more valuable to its 
readers. 


(As the curtain rises, the Editor is crouched 
behind a desk littered with letters, telegrams, 
magazines, newspapers, Department publica- 
tions, ash trays, fountain pens that won’t 
write, paper clips, etc. The head is par- 
tially covered by rapidly thinning hair. The 
face beneath reflects the hunted expression 
of a creature at bay—desperate but determin- 
ed. A buzzer sounds. A secretary enters, 
notebook and pencils in hand.) 


EDITOR—tTake a letter. 


SECRETARY (surveying mountain of mail 
on his desk)—Yes, sir. Which one, sir? 


EDITOR—Don’t try to be funny. Don’t you 
know this is Monday morning? Let’s start 
with Notices and Meetings. (Picks up a pile 
of letters and runs through them rapidly.) 

Acknowledge this for publication in an 
early issue. Ditto with this. Ditto with this. 
Here’s an association that wants an advance 
meeting announcement published in the next 
six successive issues. Tell ’em we'll be glad 
to run it as often as space permits, but there 
are other outfits that also use our column 
for announcements, and we must divide our 
available space as impartially as possible. 


SECRETARY——Yes, sir. 


EDITOR—Here’s a club secretary that 
wants us to publish the resolutions adopted 
by his organization upon the death of one of 
its members. Tell him we're sorry but that 
it is mechanically impossible, from the stand- 
point of space alone, to publish all the reso- 
lutions of condolences adopted by clubs on 
such occasions. What’s next? 
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SECRETARY—tThere are a lot of pictures 
this morning. 


EDITOR—Good! Here’s a good clear shot. 
Tell ’em we'll be very glad to use this picture 
of the community building erected by the 
Surefire Sportsmen’s Association. Congratu- 
late ’em on this fine evidence of their com- 
munity spirit and service. Here’s a snapshot 
of a junior club. Return it and tell ’em we'll 
be glad to publish it if they’ll send us a better 
photograph. Tell ’em to have the picture 
taken by a commercial photographer. Explain 
that snapshots are hard to print, especially 
when they’re blurred like this one. Ask ’em 
for a picture about 8x10 inches in size, gloss 
finish, and as clear and sharp in detail as 
possible. 


(Secretary writes busily in her notebook.) 


EDITOR—Here’s one we’ll have to send 
back. It’s a picture of the newly elected 
officers of the Deerfoot Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion. Tell them we're sorry but that there are 
over 1000 other active associations in the state 
and if we print the picture of the officers of 
one outfit—we’ve got to do the same for all 
of ’em and that’s out of the question. Explain 
that pictures submitted for publication in 
Game News must have a timely news value 
of interest to all readers. 


(Editor looks through a dozen more pic- 
tures. Tells secretary to accept for publica- 
tion one of a ladies’ auxiliary trap club which 
has won three successive state champion- 
ships; one of a rifle team that will represent 
a certain club in the state competitions; an- 
other of a new clubhouse on which the 
mortgage papers have just been burned, and 
another of a group of State Federation of- 
ficers who attended a state conference. Tells 











Secretary to reject, with his regrets, one 
showing a sportsmen’s banquet. The picture 
is 18 inches wide and shows an assembly of 
several hundred people. By the time it is 
reduced to fit page width, most faces would 
fade into the background, and few individ- 
uals in the entire group would be recogniz- 
able.) 


EDITOR—That’s all for now. [I'll dictate 
some replies while you’re getting these out. 

(Secretary departs, her arms piled high 
with notebook, photographs and letters.) 


EDITOR—(Picking up first letter and 
speaking into the mouthpiece of a dicta- 
phone.) 

Dear Mr. Jones: Thank you for calling to 
our attention the typographical error on Page 
14 of last issue of Game News. We constantly 
strive for typographical perfection in our 
magazine but regret that, due to the many 
hands through which our copy must go in 
the process of being printed, there is a cer- 
tain margin of human error which sometimes 
results in the misspelling of a word or a 
transposed number. There is only one ray 
of sunshine for the editor when a typo- 
graphical error occurs. The complaints give 
him proof the magazine is being read. 

Dear Mr. Smith: This will acknowledge 
your letter of recent date informing us of 
the bird house building contest being spon- 
sored by your association in the schools of 
your community. We shall be glad to pub- 
lish an article concerning this worthy activ- 
ity in an early issue of Gane News, and hope 
it will serve as an inspiration to other groups 
throughout the State in planning their pro- 
grams of community welfare activities for the 
coming year. Please accept our congratula- 
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tions on this fine exemplification of your 
principles and purposes. 


Dear Mr. Robinson: We shall be glad to 
publish an account of the recent sportsmen’s 
show sponsored by your organization if you 
will send us some specific information. Your 
letter shows considerable enthusiasm, but 
leaves us pretty much in the dark concern- 
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ing the details. You say “a large crowd was 
present”. Please tell us approximately how 
large—100, 500, or 1000 persons? You say 
there were some other state conservation 
officials present. Please tell us who they 
were sO we may use their names in the pro- 
posed article. You also mention visiting wild- 
life conservation clubs but do not tell us the 
names. Please be assured that we shall be 
glad to publish an adequate account of this 
affair if you will supply us with sufficient 
information to make such publication pos- 
sible. 


Dear Mr. Green: We are sorry that limita- 
tions of space make it impossible for us to 
publish an account of your Conservation 
Week program. Virtually all of the 1000 
clubs in the State sponsor observances dur- 
ing Conservation Week and similar occasions. 
Such events are in line with our aims and 
purposes. Because Game News seeks to hold 
the interest of readers throughout the state 
as a whole, it is necessary that all contribu- 
tions acceptable for publication be based on 
activities of general news interest to all 
sportsmen. 


SECRETARY—Did you ring, sir? 


EDITOR—Yes, we’d better get some more 
of these out of the way while we can. Take 
this one. Tell them we’re sorry we can’t 
publish a story of their membership cam- 
paign because every club is conducting mem- 
bership campaigns. Suggest they place news 


stories concerning their membership drive: 


in their local press where they will be seen 
by non-member sportsmen in their vicinity. 


SECRETARY—Here’s one from a club sec- 
retary who outlines his association’s achieve- 
ments for the past year. What shall I tell 
him? 


EDITOR—Ask him to report his club’s 
activities month by month from now on in- 
stead of saving it all up for one contribution. 
Remind him we try to keep our columns up- 
to-date, as well as entertaining, and that a 
mid-winter report of a mid-summer enter- 
tainment would not reflect much credit on 
either his club or Game News. 
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SECRETARY (hopefully)—Is that all? 


(Editor nods his head but changes his mind 
as mail clerk enters with a large bundle of 
mail which she proceeds to deposit on the 
editor’s desk. Secretary resumes her seat and 
opens a fresh notebook. He opens envelope, 
unfolds letter and reads rapidly: Dear Editor: 
Please publish the enclosed poem . . . Hmm. 
All is not poetry that rhymes and these 
rhymes aren’t terribly hot anyway. Return 
this and tell him we’re sorry but it just 
doesn’t fit into our program. We’re too 
crowded to spare any room except for ma- 
terial definitely related to wildlife conserva- 
tion and its objectives. Picks up photograph 
with several typed pages clipped to it.) 


EDITOR—What’s this? “Congressman X. 
Y. Z., the sportsmen’s friend,” and the story 
of his life. Put the picture in our files. It 
might come in handy. Return the article. 
Write him a short polite note telling him all 
available space in Game News is needed for 
the discussion of Game Commission aims, 
purposes and activities. We can’t very well 
tell him so, but we’re not using Game News 
to exploit any office holder or politician 
who’s out after the sportsmen’s vote. Let ’em 
prove they’re the friends of sportsmen by the 
way they act in the Legislature or in Con- 
gress. If they vote right they won’t have to 
worry about our votes at home. 


SECRETARY—What do you want me to 
do with this article on wildlife research and 
management? 


EDITOR—Who wrote it? Anyone who 
really knows what he’s talking about? 

SECRETARY—Well, it’s well-enough writ- 
ten but the author isn’t in “Who’s Who” and 
doesn’t appear to have any research back- 
ground. 


EDITOR—Fraid we can’t accept the opinion 
of a private citizen as authoritative, especi- 
ally when the subject is a particularly tech- 
nical one. Thank him for letting us see this, 
but tell him that wildlife research and man- 
agement are two of the major objectives of 
our program and that we feel the subjects 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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SETTLING GAME CASES IN THE 
FIELD, ETC. 


Q. 


(1) Has an officer in the field making 
an arrest the right to receive the fine? 
(2) Is it necessary to send in a roster 
when big game season is over? 
(3) Why are the trees marked with white 
and red paint on State Game Lands? 
R.H.—Mahanoy City, Pa. 
(1) A Game Protector has the legal right 
to settle violations of the Game Law in 
the field if the defendant is willing to 
sign a plea of guilt, and accept payment 
of the fine stipulated by law. The accused 
receives an official receipt bearing the 
signature of the Executive Director of the 
Game Commission. 
(2) It is no longer necessary to send in a 
roster of a big game hunting party. The 
law requiring this was repealed in 1939. 
(3) The boundaries of all State Game 
Lands are now painted white. The red 
on these boundaries is accounted for by 
the fact that our boundary lines are some- 
times common with those of the Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters and that 
Department uses red paint. 


* * * 


“SPORTSMAN” DEFINED 


Q. 


A. 


What is a sportsman, and I do not mean 
a newspaper sportsman? 

M. DeM.—R.D. No. 1, Greensburg, Pa. 
According to a good dictionary, a sports- 
man is “ONE WHO IN SPORTS IS FAIR 
AND GENEROUS; ONE WHO HAS RE- 
COURSE TO NOTHING ILLEGITIMATE; 
A GOOD LOSER AND A GRACEFUL 
WINNER.” This is as fine a definition 
as we know of, and if more hunters 
would endeavor to measure up to its 
ideals, undoubtedly there would be bet- 
ter hunting in Pennsylvania. 


om * * 


LIVE SQUIRRELS IN POSSESSION 


Q. 


Can a person keep a live squirrel if he 
has a permit? If so, where is the permit 
obtainable and at what price? 
H.S.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
No, not if it was taken in a wild state 
in Pennsylvania. No permits are avail- 
able for keeping wild protected squirrels 
in captivity. The Commission tries to 
discourage this practice. 
* oe a 


DEER SHED ANTLERS? 
Do deer shed their antlers every year? 
C.B.G.—Lancaster, Pa. 

Yes. Not only deer, but all members of 
the deer family, such as the elk and moose 
shed their horns each year and grow a 
completely new set within 7 months after 
the loss of the old ones. Rodents are 
said to feed on the shed antlers, which 
probably accounts for the fact that com- 
paratively few of them are found in the 
woods. 


By CHAS. F. STAMBAUGH 


MUSKRATS IN WINTER 


Q. 


How do muskrats survive the winter? Do 
they hibernate like the groundhog when 
the creeks are frozen over, as at present, 
or can they feed under water? 
F.Y.—Muse, Pa. 


Muskrats with their heavy, warm, water- 
proof coat of fur have little trouble sur- 
viving the winter. They do not hibernate, 
but live in the chambers of their dens 
or houses above the water line, and if 
necessary feed upon the roots and other 
vegetation forming a part of their homes. 
The entrance to a muskrat house or den 
is nearly always under water, but the 
room or chamber in which they actually 
live is above the water line, ventilated 
by a small invisible hole, or by air pene- 
trating through sticks forming the top of 
the house. When winters are severe and 
ice prevents their foraging for food, the 
muskrat is forced to eat the plant or root 
construction of his own home, often doing 
so to almost the open air on the ceiling. 


~ * * 


RED-TAILED HAWKS 


Q. 


If I were to capture a red-tailed hawk 
that was annoying a farmer’s poultry, 
could I keep the bird alive for a pet and 
use as a visual aid in lecturing on birds? 
C.J.M.—Millersville, Pa. 


No. The red-tailed hawk is now given 
absolute protection in Pennsylvania ex- 
cept that it, as well as any other hawk, 
may be killed at any time when caught 
in the act of destroying domestic live- 
stock, poultry, game, other protected 
birds, etc. However, there is no provision 
in the law for capturing protected hawks 
alive, and the possession of any protected 
hawk involves a penalty of $10.00. The 
Game Commission does not issue permits 
for the possession of any protected birds 
alive, regardless of the purpose. 


* * * 


LOADED FIREARMS IN VEHICLES 


Q. 


Please give me your interpretation of the 
law concerning loaded guns in vehicles. 
Would it be considered unlawful to have 
shells in the magazine of a bolt-action 
rifle when bolt of rifle is removed from 
same? 
L.C.,Jr.—Apollo, R.D. No. 1, Pa. 

Yes. The present Game Law makes it 
strictly illegal to possess in a vehicle on 
or along a public highway, a rifle or shot- 
gur. from the magazine of which all shells 
and cartridges have not been removed. 
Even though you remove the bolt from 
a rifle, that would not permit its pos- 
session in a motor vehicle with cartridges 
in the magazine. All shells must be re- 
moved from the magazine, as well as the 
chamber, of the gun. 





CROW HUNTING ON SUNDAY 


Q. 


Is it within the law for a licensed hunter 
to shoot crows on Sunday, also on the 
roost after dark? 


R.C.—West Chester, Pa. 
It is, insofar as the Game Law is con- 
cerned. It is also legal to shoot crows on 
their roosts after dark. These birds are 
too numerous in Pennsylvania, and for 
the good of more beneficial wildlife, a 
reasonable reduction in their numbers is 
justified. It may be possible under the 
Blue Law to prosecute for the discharge 
of firearms anywhere in Pennsylvania on 
Sunday, but this is a matter beyond the 
immediate jurisdiction of Game Protec- 


tors. 
- oe a 


GESTATION, MATING SEASON, OF DEER 


Q. 


(1) How long is the gestation period of a 
deer? 

(2) At what time of the year is the 
mating season? 
(3) Does a deer 
cow? 


“chew the cud” like a 


M.L.B.—Walnutport, Pa. 
(1) The gestation period is 205 to 212 
days, or approximately 7 months. 
(2) The normal mating season for Penn- 
sylvania deer is October 15 to November 
30, the height of the season being early in 
November. 
(3) The deer is a ruminant, and chews 
the cud the same as a cow. 


* * + 


DELAWARE RIVER DUCKS 


Q. 


I shot several black ducks along the 
Delaware River, which had a very strong 
oily smell; even the meat tasted oily. 
What does this come from? Is the meat 
fit to eat? 

W.S.—Glenolden, Pa. 


These ducks were probably saturated 
with oil from local refineries that had 
carelessly been permitted to escape into 
the river. Ducks feeding in oily waters 
of this kind undoubtedly become affected 
by the oil, and too much of it will kill 
the birds. In our judgment the flesh of 
ducks under these conditions would not 
be fit for food. 


* * * 


VISITING TRAPS 


Q. 


Is my brother permitted to look at my 
traps if he has a license and my name 
is on the traps? 
J.W.M.—Monaca, Pa. 

Yes, with your permission. The fact that 
your name is on the traps does not pro- 
hibit your brother or any other person 
whom you authorize, from visiting the 
traps. It is unlawful to disturb the traps 
of another or take an animal from same 
without the trapper’s consent. 
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THE LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM 


By W. GARD CONKLIN 


Actions Taken By Commission January 11, 1940 


total of 43 land purchase options were considered by the 

Commission during its meeting January 11, 1940. The 43 
options included a total of 26,018 acres for which $80,510.00 was 
asked. The Commission unconditionally accepted 13 options for a 
total of 5,020 acres, and made counter offers for two other tracts 
containing 354 acres providing the owners agreed by January 24, 
1940 to sell at the specified lower price per acre. The Commission’s 
counter offer was agreed to by the owners of one tract but the 
other owner failed to do so. 

Purchase contracts were consequently entered into for 14 tracts 
totalling 5,299.8 acres. 

Twelve options for 7,518 acres, were rejected for one reason or 
another, and action on 16 options, for 13,127 acres, was postponed 
until a later meeting. 

Following are the tracts for which purchase contracts were en- 
tered into with the respective landowners: 





COUNTY OWNER ACRES ADJACENT TO 
OPN www cccwes Mrs. Catherine T. Gross ....... 51.0 Game Lands No. 110 
Buck® ....-secee County Commissioners ..... ... 3.2 Game Lands No. 157 
Susquehanna Ureuia FF. Omit... <.0. -» 156.0 Game Lands No. 140 
Pike ee «+..Mabel Ely, Augusta Keys, Mar- 

garet Mumford and Adele a . 

Wemiene. ~ sccec<cachanaes Lese} New Project 
Pike .. .«e..Robert S. Pierson P qa ne 50.0 
Sullivan and Connects Game Lands 
Wyoming ....... Heirs of Elizabeth R. Ricketts 1,624.0 Nos. 13 and 57 
Sullivan ........ Edward Meehan eee -+..«+ 640.0 Game Lands No. 66 
Huntingdon .....Jerry D. Bogar, Jr. .........- 273.6 Game Lands No. 112 
Bedford .........William May .. lds a 10.0 Other tracts being 

purchased 

re Harry McDonald .. ++. .eeee 419.0 Game Lands No. 48 
SS Re le nn wo wees >> delcaee 36.0 Game Lands No. 154 
Lawrence «....John Morris its sa ks 4a ewe 178.0 New Project 
Lawrence .......W. G. Miller Heirs .... -- 222.0 New Project 
Somerset ........ W. J. and J. A. Critchfield.... 280.¢€ Game Lands No. 104 

Total 214 thaets: icici ccace. «sce 


Tracts of land now under contract for purchase, throughout the 
State, including the above, aggregate 52,000 acres. Boundary line 
surveys are being made and the titles examined as rapidly as 
available personnel and other conditions permit. After each title 
is examined, an abstract or history of it is prepared and submitted 
to the Department of Justice for review, and when approved by 
that Department the case is in line for settlement. 


Restriction on Land Purchases 


The Commission is making a study of the land purchase and 
leasing program in an attempt to determine upon a sound, practical 
policy to be observed in the future. Large sums of money are 
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Photo by Harry Hostetter 


Bobwhite quail, Juncos, and Sparrows at winter feeding station. 





Game Refuge No. 33 in Center County. Game Land Manager Elmer Pilling in 
left foreground. 


annually expended in management and development of lands pur- 
chased, and those for which the Commission is more or less respons- 
ible because of leases and other agreements entered into with 
private owners and certain public agencies. The question has 
therefore been raised as to whether or not this program has about 
reached its limit consistent with present funds. 

In consequence, the Commission, at its meeting January 11, 1940, 
agreed that until such time as a definite future land purchase policy 
is adopted by the Commission, only interior holdings, tracts re- 
Guired to straighten out boundary lines, or lands in agricultural 
territory in counties where State Game Lands acreage is com- 
paratively small or lacking, will be considered for option or 
purchase. 

Only a comparatively small amount of money remains un- 
expended or unobligated in the Commission’s budget for the pur- 
chase of land to June 1, 1940. This includes funds made available 
by the Pittman-Robertson Federal Aid to the States in Wildlife 
Festoration Act. 


Purchases Recently Settled 
Since last reported in the December 1939 issue of the Game News, 
title has been vested in the Commonwealth, for use of the Game 
Commission, for a total of 18 tracts totalling 4,524.6 acres. 
The recently completed purchases are here listed: 


Game Lands No. 167 
Addition to 
Game Lands No. 39 
Addition to 
Game Lands No. 96 


..-Securities-Peoples Trust Co. bs 178. 


Venango . Gertrude B. Perrine ..2vcccvcces 104 


COUNTY GRANTOR ACRES DESIGNATION 
Addition t 
Bedford ..... ....Edward F, Schroyer ..... | SRS ies saan Mee nee 
BUGGED ci ccteees Cora B. Litzenberger ....... 13.4 
errr yrs te uk ee eee oe eer 5.0 Rae 
pS eee ee William Long ........ eo 6.2 Additions to 
ere William Long .......... eee 3.4( Game Lands No. 157 
NO vs ccawands Edwin H. Bleam ...... rT 6.7 
Designated 

ET ew tual Robert T. Norment .... LA9R.E  @aice Saute Se 166 
Lawrence and , 
Beaver ..... ...Gersham Grinnen......... 66.5 Addition to 
Lawrence _..Medusa Portland Cement Co. ... 39.5) Game Lands No. 148 
WOrtGR ..ccccce: First Nat’l Bank of Warren .. 364.7 Laat 
rr Mike Wroblewski .............. 100.3 Additions to 
Warreti /......... George Seavy ie Sac .... 625.5) Game Lands No. 143 
Huntingdon ..... a ee ee ee ee «+ 414.5 Additions to 
Huntingdon ..... Richard D. Whitsel .... ....... 619.5 | Game Lands No. 99 
BEE Wewese eT: OU Boe 43.6 } Designated 

6 
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Venango - Alfred M. Smt oa. .cies Vee 46.9 





Total 18 tracts . .4,524.6 


With the acquisition of these tracts, the aggregate area of State 
Game Lands reached 620,677 acres, distributed through 55 of the 
67 counties of the State. 





WILDLIFE EXHIBIT 


The Commission's wildlife exhibit at the State Farm 
Show was one of the most educational ever displayed. 


The picture at top shows the center panel depicting, 
from left to right, a stone rabbit hutch, clean and up- 
grown fence rows, special wildlife refuge, and wild turkey 
propagation area. 


The panel below portrayed all kinds of deer horns and 
deer and bear skulls, while the one at the bottom right 
contained a minature beaver dam with running water and 
two live beavers, intimate views of which are scattered 
over the page. 


Panel photes by Wm. Drake; Beaver close-ups by C. Gordon Krieble 
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Commission Adopts New Propagation Plan 


Decentralized System to be Used in Raising 
Game Birds. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission at its 
meeting of January 11, 1940, consolidated two 
of its smaller operating units, effective as of 
March 1, 1940. The Division of Game Pro- 
pagation and Distribution and the Division 
of Research were merged and consolidated 
into a Division of Propagation and Research, 
a major ynit,in the Bureau of Field Opera- 
tions, which functions under the immediate 
supervision of the Assistant Executive Direc- 
tor. The Executive Board concurred in the 
action of the Commission. 


This change was considered when the re- 
organization plan was submitted and agreed 
upon during the summer of 1938 (details of 
which were published in the February 1939 
issue of the GAME NEWS), but the Com- 
mission preferred to give the matter further 
study. 


The several superintendents of State Game 
Farms are capable, experienced propagators 
who will require only limited supervision 
or assistance from the Harrisburg Staff. 
Under this new decentralized plan of opera- 
tion, each of these superintendents will be 
in full and complete charge of all farm opera- 
tions, just as the Field Division Supervisors 
have been in charge of field activities in their 
respective divisions. The Harrisburg Office 
will serve primarily as a staff service agency 
to coordinate the work, to handle routine 
matters, and to render special assistance on 
disease or nutritional problems whenever the 
occasion may arise. 

Due to the fact that game propagation, 
game purchase, distribution, and research are 
so closely related and interdependent, the 
Commission at its recent meeting decided this 
plan of operation would guarantee operating 
efficiency, save money, eliminate waste, and 
assure maximum production of game birds 
of the highest quality for the funds expended. 


The Commission intends to continue, with- 
out curtailment, its recently expanded game 
farm and distribution program, and to render 
sportsmen’s organizations which desire to co- 
operate in raising game the necessary aid to 
assure success in their undertakings. This 
aid, as in the past, will come primarily either 
through trained men connected with the 
game farms, or selected field officers in each 
Division who have taken special training 
courses at the farms. 


Game propagation expenditures have in- 
creased rapidly since the Commission first 
established State Game Farms back in 1929. 
For the fiscal year ending May 31, 1930, a 
total of only $36,280.93 was expended on the 
game farms, whereas for the year ending 
May 31, 1939 the expenditures were $164,- 
357.89. The game farms budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year is $184,410.00. These expendi- 


tures have been increased more than 50% 
within the past five years, and the new plan 
of operation will guarantee better results 
than in the past. 


The newly merged unit will be under the 
direction of Mr. Richard Gerstell, a well 
trained biologist. His first duties with the 
Commission, back in 1933, were in the capac- 
ity of Principal Propagation Inspector, under 
the direction of the late Charles A. Hiller, 
who was then in charge of the game farms. 
He had a very important part in the change- 
over of the Commission’s farms from the 
old hen method of raising game birds to the 
present incubator-brooder plan. He also par- 
ticipated actively in the special cooperative 
studies conducted by Pennsylvania State 
College in the development of efficient in- 
cubation and brooding methods, also im- 





Don’t forget “The Voice of the 
Sportsmen” every Friday evening over 
radio station KDKA, Pittsburgh, at 7:30. 
This inteersting and educational pro- 
gram is directed by Harris G. Breth, 
Editor of “The Great Outdoors” of the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph and of the 
Hunting and Fishing Forum of the Oil 
ity Blizzard. Every sportsman owes 
it to himself to “listen in” on this pro- 
gram. 











nutritional studies, the result of 
which have been the Commission’s chief 
guide during the past six years. When 
Gerstell later devoted himself primarily to 
research and distribution, he continued to 
keep in close touch with the propagation 
activities, and rendered special assistance in 
connection with nutritional and disease prob- 
lems. Thus he is fully conversant with the 
added responsibility placed upon him by the 
Commission’s action. 


portant 


This revision of the organic set-up now 
consolidates all field operations under three 
principal staff units instead of four, namely, 
Law Enforcement, Lands Management, and 
Propagation and Research. 





No Training School This Summer 


The Commission at its meeting on January 
11 decided not to have a Training School this 
year, and does not anticipate entering another 
class until early in the Spring of 1941. By 
that time all of the graduates of previous 
classes will have taken over regular assign- 
ments, and new timber will have to be train- 
ed for future service. We shall thank our 
readers for passing this note along to anyone 
who was interested in the school plans for 
this year. 


DEATH ON HIGHWAYS 


Following is a report compiled by D, Ws 
Miller, Superintendent of Highways in Ven- 
ango County, showing the number of dead 
birds and mammals which were killed on the 
highways and removed by caretakers from 
August 10, 1939 to January 3, 1940: Grouse, 13: 
quail, 1; woodcock, 1; ringneck pheasants, 1; 
song birds, 24; owls, 4; hawks, 1, rabbits, 656; 
squirrels, 16; groundhogs, 14; raccoons, 3: 
skunks, 284; deer, 5; opossums, 126; weasels, 2: 
porcupines, 1; muskrats, 3; foxes, 1; house 
cats, 43; and dogs, 20. 


WHY NOT TRY THIS FINE IDEA? 


During the harvest season last year I 
noticed farmers in this section cutting their 
grain with a combine. Being interested in 
machinery I inspected these machines and 
noticed that they separated and bagged the 
grain and weed-seeds. I inquired as to the 
disposition of the weed-seeds and was told 
they were burned. Upon request they were 
given to me, one farmer going so far as to 
mix them with equal parts of buckwheat. 
I have found these seeds make excellent feed 
for quail and small birds—Vern A. Van 
Order, Game Protector, Forest County. 





“During the past deer season Mr. Ross 
Pennington of Benton walked up to three 
does which paid no attention to him what- 
ever but kept looking in another direction. 
Ross stopped to watch them and heard a 
clicking noise to one side. Looking around 
he saw two very large bucks fighting. He 
watched them for a while then decided to 
stop the scrap by shooting one of them. The 
excitement of the fight made him very nerv- 
ous but taking aim as best he could under 
the circumstances he squeezed the trigger 
and the deer bounded off in opposite direc- 
tions.”—Game Protector Edward W. Carpen- 
ter, Jamison City. 


“This morning at about eight o’clock two 
deer came down by the garage around the 
house and ate the vines from the front porch. 
They were in fair condition, but seemed 
hungry. Yesterday morning a deer was trying 
to get corn from the holes in my corn crib.” 
—Game Land Manager Ernest E. Hunsinger, 
Potter County. 


“I caught a rabbit in a box trap for re- 
stocking in Cook Forest Park. A fox tried to 
get the rabbit out of the trap, and the 
ground was torn up badly where the trap 
was setting. After releasing the rabbit I 
moved the trap to a new set the next morn- 
ing, then found the fox had rolled the trap 
over the ground and tried to chew into it 
at several places.’—Game Protector Edward 
Shaw, Clarion County. 
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DISCOVER NEW WARBLER 


Anew warbler discovered in West Virginia 
and recently announced in a publication of 
the Audubon Society of Sewickley Valley 
was named in honor of Dr. George Miksch 
Sutton, Curator of Birds at Cornell Univers- 
ity. Dr. Sutton, whose home is in Bethany, 
West Virginia, was formerly in charge of the 
Bureau of Research and Information of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. The new 
pird is gully gray with a lemon yellow throat 
and breast. Carl W. Haller, a teacher at 
West Virginia, captured two of the species 
while on a hike through the woods in that 
section. Mr. Haller, an excellent field orni- 
thologist, is a protege of Dr. Sutton’s, the two 
having made an extensive field trip into the 
southwest two years ago with that well- 
known philanthropist of the ornithological 
world, John B. Semple—a trip on which the 
editor of Game News also was a guest. 


TRANSFER PARK SERVICE 


Under President Roosevelt’s reorganization 
plan to coordinate Federal activities and 
effect economy the Wildlife Division of the 
National Park Service was transferred to the 
Bureau of Biological Survey and the Bureau 
of Fisheries. The Biological Survey and 
Bureau of Fisheries were transferred to the 
Department of the Interior last July as con- 
servation agencies were grouped in Interior. 


The transfer will provide opportunities for 
closer cooperation and coordination of the 
wildlife programs of the Biological Survey, 
the Bureau of Fisheries and the Park Service. 


Those employees of the National Park 
Service’s Wildlife Division whose work dealt 
with wildlife other than fish, have been 
transferred to the rolls of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey. Those employees special- 
izing in fisheries have been transferred to 
the Bureau of Fisheries. Thereby reorganiz- 
ization objectives are attained by terminat- 
ing a condition whereby different agencies 
in one department had jurisdiction over the 
same subject matter. All will be reassigned 
to duties in the National Park Service. The 
change does not increase or decrease the 


personnel involved, all of whom are civil 
servants. 


Under their new status, those employees 
transferred to the Biological Survey will work 
through both the Chief of that Bureau and 
the Director of the National Park Service. 
Their office will be known as the Section on 
National Park Wildlife, Division of Wildlife 
Research, Bureau of Biological Survey. Victor 
H.Cahalane, Chief of the transferred divisinn, 
will serve as head of the new unit. 


The work program of the Section will be 
based on the needs of the National Park 
Service and will be directed by the head of 
the Section in accordance with plans develop- 
ed in consultation with the Supervisor, 
Branch of Research and Information, and 
other officials of the National Park Service. 
Such work program will be approved by the 
Chief of the Biological Survey and by the 
Director of the National Park Service. Plans 
are being evolved to provide for informal 
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and speedy handling of joint problems and 
policy questions between the two agencies. 


The transfer will give the National Park 
Service the advantage of increased facilities 
for research and the benefit of diversified 
knowledge in many complex fields. Policies 
on the protection of all fauna will be rigidly 
observed as they have been in the past. 


The President’s budget recommended for 
the fiscal year 1941 includes an item of 
$2,500,000 to carry out the provisions of the 
Pittman-Robertson Federal Aid to Wildlife 
Act. If the appropriation is made as recom- 
mended, approximately $118,943 would be 
available to Pennsylvania. 





‘Veteran Sportsman Succumbs 





JOHN ANNABLE 


More than ten score persons, including prominent 
State and County officials as well as his mountaineer 
home folk and neighbors, crowded into the little 
Church at Forksville, Sullivan County, on January 
13, 1940 to pay tribute to the memory of one of its 
most outstanding citizens. 


John Annable, lumberman, former deputy game 
protector, student of wildlife and recognized authority 
on hunting and fishing in Sullivan, Lycoming and 
Warren Counties, died of apoplexy while attending 
to his duties as Forest Ranger on the head of Shaners- 
burg Run, between Forksville and Laporte, on January 
10, 1940. Had Mr. Annable lived until February 21 
he would have been 61 years of age. 


Born and reared on a farm in Elkland Township, 
Sullivan County, where he was engaged in farming 
until he was 20 years of age he then entered the 
lumbering field, continuing these operations for many 
years. At one time he was employed by Lyle Grange, 
remembered as the father of ‘Red’ Grange of football 
fame. 


One historical occurrence to be remembered in the 
Mineral Spring section happened while Annable and 
his companions were engaged in lumbering activities 
at the head of Double Run in Sullivan County, when 
John Annable and Fred Shaffer, with George Johns, 
‘*fitting’’ for them, sawed 365 logs in one day which 
sealed 53,000 feet. This was more logs than any 
other crew were ever known to cut in one day in the 
history of lumbering along the Loyalsock. 


The now famous ‘‘Whirl’s End Park’’, on the 
Loyalsock Creek, was created largely through his 
keen foresight and desire that others be afforded the 
opportunities of outdoor life. 


Possessed of a fine physique and a keen understand- 
ing of wildlife, there was scarcely a remote location 
in the Counties which Annable cruised where he could 
not locate bear, deer and grouse, as many who have 
had the pleasure to hunt and fish with him can 
attest. 


It was a well known fact that persons hunting or 
fishing with Annable always had the best shooting or 
the choicest stretch of the creek to fly fish. It was 
his pleasure that his guests receive only the best 
when with him. 


His passing leaves sorrow in the hearts of many 
men who were fortunate enough to enjoy his hos- 
pitab!e friendship and keen interest in wildlife and 
the outdoors. The sportsmen of this State have lost 
heavily. 
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QUAIL RESTORATION PROJECT 


A state-wide quail restoration project, upon 
which $24,253 will be expended this year, is 
the latest move of the Texas Game, Fish and 
Oyster Commission to aid in the restoration 
of the much-sought-after little birds in the 
Lone Star State. 


The project is a cooperative affair with the 
Game Department providing 75 percent of 
the cost by the use of Pittman-Robertson 
federal funds and the landowners contribut- 
ing 25 percent, much of which can be paid 
for in labor, but with the landowner receiv- 
ing a small rental for the use of his land. 


It is hoped to bring more than 100,000 acres 
under the project this year and twice that 
amount next year, the Executive Secretary 
said. 


Tests made in various parts of the State 
by the Game Department have shown that 
quail can be increased as much as 400 to 500 
percent. This is done by the planting of 
proper food for birds, much of it on what 
otherwise would 2e waste land, such as along 
and in gullies and on fence rows, and by 
providing some cover for quail. 


Key areas are being selected in many 
counties and officials avpe to be able to set 
up restoration areas in at least seventy-five 
counties and possibly 100 before the year is 
over. These areas will be from 500 to 4,000 
acres in size and on each as many fenced 
Shelters will be built as believed necessary 
to produce an appreciable increase in quail. 
These fenced areas will vary in size from 
one-tenth of an acre to an acre, and will be 
provided with pole or brush shelters to pro- 
tect the birds. If food is the limiting factor 
in any area, an attempt will be made to en- 
courage native plants, but they will be sup- 
plemented by domestic crops. The areas will 
act as incubators for many acres of land and 
it is expected the quail produced will spread 
into the surrounding countryside. 


The project, under the direction of the 
Game Department’s director of wildlife re- 
storation, will cover a three-year period. The 
areas which will be leased will be closed to 
hunting for three years, but can then be 
opened at the discretion of the farmer or 
rancher. 


Cooperation of the county agricultural 
agents, the county wildlife planning boards 
and other interested agencies are being sought 
by the Department’s game managers, who 
will have charge of the projects in their 
respective areas. 


Officials of the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey, who have charge of Pittman- 
Robertson fund expenditures, through John 
C. Gatlin, Regional Director of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, have hailed the Texas plan for 
quail restoration as the one most expected to 
succeed and announced it probably will be 
the type recommended to other states in the 
future. 


Payment of a small rental to the land- 
owner, as planned by the Game Department, 
was hailed as a step forward in farmer- 
sportsman cooperation and Biological Survey 
officials indicated it was the best possible 
way to interest farmers and ranchers in game 
restoration. 
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Visitors ut the State Farm Show could not get enough of the Game Commission’s educational 


literature and Game Protectors Orr, left and Checklinski, 


right, were kept busy day and 


night answering questions and passing out bulletins. 


SURVEY REPORTS PROGRESS 


Operations under the Federal Aid to wild- 
life Restoration Act and the dedication of 
the first national wildlife experiment station 
at Patuxent, Md., constituted the two major 
programs of the Biological Survey last year, 
according to a recent report by Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, Chief of the Survey. The Biolog- 
ical Survey also became a part of the De- 
partment of the Interior on July 1, last year 
in accordance with President Roosevelt’s Re- 
organization Plan. 


At the close of the first year of the Federal- 
aid program, 42 States had enacted the re- 
quired legislation assenting to the program, 
one had a similar bill pending, and five re- 
mained ineligible, Dr. Gabrielson reported. 
“The wide variety of well-considered plans 
already submitted,” he declared, “attests the 
earnest desire of State conservation authori- 
ties to advance the cause of wildlife restora- 
tion effectively.” 


Under the Federal Aid Act, Congress may 
authorize operating appropriations not to ex- 
ceed the annual revenue from the 10-percent 
tax on sporting arms and ammunition. The 
initial appropriation to the Bureau was $1,- 
000,000 to which was added about $300,000 
from State funds. This year $1,500,000 was 
appropriated by Congress. 


Dr. Gabrielson reported: an increase of 12 
refuges and of nearly two million acres in 
the nation-wide system of national wildlife 
refuges, bringing the total under the juris- 
diction of the Biological Survey to 260 with 
an acreage of more than 13% million. An 
average of 32 full-strength C.C.C. camps and 
one side camp was used in water impound- 
ment and other construction work on 32 of 
these areas in 24 States. 


“Attracted by the improved habitat pro- 
vided, waterfowl and other migratory birds, 
as well as resident species, are visiting these 
sanctuaries in ever increasing numbers,” the 
Survey chief said. He added that on many 
units species long absent or previously un- 


known there are becoming established as part 
of the nesting population. 


Discussing the importance of the Patuxent 
Research Refuge, which was dedicated by 
Secretary Wallace on June 3, Dr. Gabrielson 
said the area is significant in its promise of 
future improvements in wildlife management 
practices. He described the refuge as an 
extensive tract, close to the seat of Govern- 
ment, containing forests, streams, and ponds 
on which qualified biologists can study wild- 
life and its needs through all seasons of the 
year. 


Other highlights of Dr. Gabrielson’s report 
include: 


The results of studies of the food habits 
of North American diving ducks and of the 
principal foods of shoal-water and diving 
ducks generally, including identification, 
range, and propagation of the various plants, 
were published in two technical bulletins. 


Preliminary aerial surveys in northern 
Canada located a waterfowl-breeding ground 
of the first magnitude extending about 70 
miles along the Arctic coast and back into 
a region rarely visited by white men. 


Large-scale vaccination on fur farms and 
other methods of immunization, notably 
against distemper, proved of protective and 
financial value. 


Predator-waterfowl relationships studied 
on national wildlife refuges disclosed the 
average nesting success to be 60 percent, with 
most of the losses caused, in about the order 
of depredation importance, by skunks, bull 
snakes, crows, magpies, coyotes, and snap- 
ping turtles. 


Other wildlife studies revealed that nearly 
500,000 game and other birds were banded, 
bringing the grand total of banded birds to 
more than 3% million, from which more 
than 200,000 return and recovery records are 
available for study. Almost 6 million big- 
game animals were reported in the second 
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Nation-wide big-game inventory ¢o 

by the Survey. The food habits of poe 
are in the main economically beneficial or 
harmless, since more than 75 percent of their 
feeding is on rodents and carrion. 


Further protection of domestic livestock, 
poultry, and game resulted from the taking 
of 104,000 predatory animals in cooperative 
campaigns. Under Biological Survey super- 
vision, nearly 35% million acres of rodent- 
infested areas were treated to protect agri- 
cultural and grazing lands. 


Law-enforcement work was greatly facili- 
tated when Congress provided funds for un- 
dercover operations to prevent illegal game 
dealing. A joint aerial patrol along the In. 
ternational boundary was made by wildlife 
agents of the Alaska Game Commission and 
Provincial police officers of Canada and was 
responsible for smashing a well-organized 
ring of smugglers. 


That any wild bird living more than 10 
years is an old one is indicated by the bird- 
banding records of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, United States Department of the 
Interior. In fact, when individuals of some 
species of small birds are more than 6 years 
old they are generally thought to have lived 
longer than most of their feathered relatives, 


Recently the Survey received information 
that a 14-year-old herring gull had been 
found dead near Manistique, Mich., on Sep- 
tember 27. The bird had been banded as a 
juvenile in July 1925, at St. James, Mich. 


This record is among the few received re- 
cently of birds whose life span was more 
than a decade. 


Twenty-one years is the greatest longevity 
record thus far recorded for any bird in the 
banding files. An osprey banded at Gardi- 
ner’s Island, N. Y., in June 1914 was found 
dead at the same place in June 1935. One 
of the oldest birds recorded in the past few 
years was a 17-year-old Louisiana heron, 
which was banded at Avery Island, La., in 
August 1920 and retrapped at the same place 
in January 1937. No information about this 
bird has been received since that time, so 
whether the aged heron still wings its way 
over the Louisiana bayous is not known. 


Some 14-year-old birds noted since 1937 
include a purple grackle banded at Paoli, Pa. 
in 1924 and found dead at Upper Darby, Pa. 
in 1938; a mallard tagged near Peruque, Mo. 
in 1923 and shot in Saskatchewan in 1937; a 
red-tailed hawk banded in Saskatchewan in 
1924 and killed at Ethel, La., in 1938; and a 
crow banded in Manitoba in 1924 and killed 
at Sherman, S. Dak., in 1938. 


New York for 1939 reports #4511 deer 
killed, 20% increase over 1938, due to open- 
ing six more southern tier counties. 


In 1939, twenty-four New York hunters 
lost licenses for one month to ten years for 
accidents. 
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NOTES ON FEDERATION MEETING 


NTERESTING discussions were heard and 
I numerous worthwhile resolutions were 
adopted on Monday, February 12, by one of 
the largest delegations of sportsmen which 
ever attended an annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. 


Principal among the resolutions approved 
were those recommending a 50-cent increase 
in the fishing license fee to acquire and 
develop public fishing waters and a proposed 
expenditure of $100,000 from the Fish Fund 
to fight stream pollution. 


The Federation reelected its three officers, 
namely, John C. Youngman, Williamsport, 
President; M. C. Merritts, Altoona, Vice- 
President; and Dr. C. A. Mortimer, Wilkes- 
Barre, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Speakers and committee chairmen address- 
ing the conference during the morning ses- 
sion included Miss Lois Clark, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, who outlined the 
need for conservation education, particularly 
in the elementary schools, and who said that 
her department is willing to work hand in 
hand with the sportsmen in helping to con- 
duct such a worthwhile program. 


Robert Steventon, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Conservation Education, rendered 
a very excellent report on the efforts of that 
committee to stimulate interest in the subject. 
He, too, said that the Department of Public 
Instruction had offered to cooperate in the 
movement. A resolution of the committee 
recommended that a course in conservation 
education be inaugurated in all State Teach- 
ers’ Colleges, and that the Department of 
Public Instruction be asked to appoint some- 
one in that department to correlate the edu- 
cational facilities of the various conservation 
agencies of the Commonwealth and to put 
the material furnished in proper form for 
the use of teachers. 


Ross L, Leffler, President of the Game 
Commission, and C. A. French, Commissioner 
of Fisheries, each spoke briefly, thanking the 
Federation for its splendid cooperation last 
year and assuring the assembled sportsmen 
of the continued support of their respective 
departments. 


S. V. Sedlak, President of the State Trap- 
pers Association, asked the Federation to 
support a five-point program recommended 
by his association, including among other 
things a special fur license, the revenue 
therefrom to be setsaside in a specially ear- 
marked fur fund to be used for properly 
managing fur-bearing animals. The program 
also calls for restriction in the payment of 
bounties to the season when furs are prime. 


Hon. John M. Phillips, former President 
of the Game Commission, and Clyde King, 
of Apollo, gave an interesting account of the 
starling and the menace it has become to 
native song and insectivorous birds as a 
result of its increasing numbers. 

Herbert Watts, Chairman of the Committee 
on the Pittman-Robertson Federal-Aid-in- 
Wildlife Program in Pennsylvania, outlined 
the programs now being carried on, and 
praised the cooperative research station at 


State College sponsored jointly by the Biolog- 
ical Survey, the Game Commission, and State 
College. 


President Youngman read a report from a 
special committee concerning the registration 
of dogs, and M. C. Merritts, Vice-President 
and Chairman of the Administration Com- 
mittee, submitted a proposed revision of the 
constitution and by-laws. 


Game resolutions adopted were as follows: 


1. Asking the Commission to continue its study of 
all hunting accidents to determine the cause 
thereof, and to continue its educational campaign 
to reduce- them. 


2. Recommending that the County number be placed 
on all license plates. 


3. A more extensive use of hunting license revoca- 
tions by the Fish and Game Commissions in order 
to curb violations. 


4. That the Commission continue its study of the 
hunters’ license report to determine whether or 
not space can be included thereon to list, the kill 
in each county. 


5. That the Legislature add $25.00 in penalty and 
an extra two years revocation of license for 
hunting while intoxicated. 


6. Recommending that the Commission make a fur- 
ther study of the beaver because of its benefit 
to streams during low water periods. 


7. Concurring in the resolution of the Southern 
Division recommending the season on wild turkey 
be closed every other year, and during the open 
year the season to be limited to one week. 

8. Asking the Commission to reduce the daily bag 
limit to one raccoon and not specify any season 
bag limit. 

9. Recommending the removal of the Red-tailed Hawk 
from list of protected birds, and that all hawks, 
except the Sparrow Hawk, be placed on the un- 
protected list. 

10. Recommending that the Commission continue the 
bounty on Goshawks throughout the year. 

11. Increase the bounty on weasels to $1.00. 

12. Place a $2.00 bounty on the red fox. 

18. Asking the Game Commission to place a $2.00 
bounty on great horned owls and $1.00 each on 
fledglings. 

14. Concurring in a recommendation of the South- 
western Division asking the Commission to estab- 
lish a seasonal limit of fifteen on groundhogs and 
reducing the daily limit from four to two. 

15. Asking the Game Commission to plant more food 
and cover on farms. 
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16. Recommending that the bear and squirrel seasons 
be the same as in 1939. 

17. Return to the policy of opening the deer season on 
the Monday closest to December 1. (Instead of 
December 1, regardless of the day of week). 

18. Prohibit raccoon hunting between 7 a. m. and 
5 Dp. m. 

19. Make charges reciprocal with other states for non- 
resident hunting licenses. 

20. Ask the Department of Revenue to issue non- 
resident hunting licenses to all agents at the same 
time resident licenses are sent out. 

21. Issue hunting and fishing licenses on the basis of 
permanent registration, like automobile licenses, 
and shift the work from the Department of 
Revenue to the Game and Fish Commissions. 

22. Asking the Governor, the Personnel Board, and 
the Game Commission to grant the annual in- 
creases in wages for Game Protectors as here- 
tofore set up. 

23. That the Commission provide more protection for 
small game 60 days before the opening of the 
season. 

24. That the present regulations requiring a single 
ball for killing deer and bears not be changed in 
favor of the use of buck shot. 


Miscellaneous Resolutions 


1. Agreeing that no charges against the members of 
the Game or Fish Commissions, or their personnel 
shall be considered by the Federation unless sup- 
ported by affidavit. 

2. Asking the Governor to fill existing vacancies on 
the Fish and Game Commissions. 

8. Recommending that Pennsylvania Congressmen 
endeavor to have the full amount of the Pittman- 
Robertson fund appropriated. 

4. Opposing all State and National legislation re- 
stricting the use of firearms. 

5. Recommending that there be no consolidation of 
the Game and Fish Commissions and the De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. 

6. Recommending support of the Mundt Anti-Pollution 
Bill. 

7. Opposing pollution bills which provide for investi- 
gation and study but which contain no enforcement 
provisions. 

8. A resolution calling the Governor’s attention to a 
lack of cooperation on the part of the Sanitary 
Water Board. 

9. Asking the Federal Department of the Interior to 
call on Congress for $50,000 to complete a federal 
fish hatchery in Pennsylvania. 

10. Protest to Dr. John J. Shaw, Secretary of Health, 
against the Sunbury Printing and Dyeing Works 
for not attempting to arrest their pollution and 
requesting that they take care of the waste prop- 
erly. 

11. Requesting the Fish and Game Commissions for a 
detailed annual statement of expenditures. 

This report does not include numerous other resolu- 
tions making recommendations relative to fish law 
changes or for the attention of the Fish Commission 
only. 


Five tons of wildlife food. N.Y. A. Boys loading apple ‘‘pummies’’ on truck furnished by 
Andy Herbster, Laurelton, 
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HOLD LARGE MEETING 
The attendance of 793 sportsmen and 
sportswomen at the annual banquet of the 
Sayre Sportsmen’s Club, held January 18, in 
the Gymnasium of the Sayre High School, 
broke all previous records for this event by 


at least 150 persons. It was not only the 
largest banquet ever held by this association 
but was one of the largest gatherings of this 
kind ever held in the State. 

The dinner was capably served by members 
of the high school parent-teachers associa- 
tion under the supervision of Mrs. Vern 
Hicks, president of the P.T.A., and wife of 
Vern Hicks who was re-elected president of 
the club for the year 1940. 

Honorable C. A. French, Commissioner of 
Fisheries, was the principal speaker. He 
told the members and their friends how, 
because streams had become dangerously low 
last fall, the restocking program had to be 
curtailed, but that the program would be 
renewed in the Spring. Mr. French also 
presented some motion pictures on fishing in 
Pennsylvania. 

The banquet was concluded by the award- 
ing of many prizes among which was one for 
the member obtaining most new memberships 
during the campaign. Mr. Ryan, Chairman 
of the membership committee stated that the 
Sayre Club now boasts of about 1000 mem- 
bers. 


The Pennsylvania Ranger Patrol is the 
mame of a new organization formed for the 
purpose of furthering wildlife conservation 
in the Commonwealth. It is a Chapter of the 
Open Road Pioneers’ Club, and its object 
is to make better, healthier and happier citi- 
zens by providing a program which will give 
each member a better understanding of 
nature and a love for outdoor life. The 
Rangers will wear uniforms similar to those 
of Forest Rangers, as well as a badge of 
authority, and will endeavor at all times to 
assist Game Protectors and Fish Wardens in 
curbing violations, feeding and protecting 
wildlife, and preventing forest fires. The 
Chief Commander of this new organization is 
Clifton Yockey, 5950 Springfield Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 





Ringneck pen constructed by the Grier City Rod and Gun Club. 


HE DID AND HE DIDN’T 

The saga of McAllister reached an illogical 
end, which is just about what you could 
expect. 

Nimrod Ward McAllister, whose bear hunt- 
ing expedition was exciting enough to make 
wires of the press associations, ended the 
season in much the same way he started— 
puzzled. 


Ward, you may recall shot two bears, 
didn’t get either of them but did have the 
honor of paying the State of Pennsylvania 
a $25 fine. The first bear he shot was claimed 
by another, the second one didn’t have any 
teeth and was claimed by a game protector. 


McAllister, undaunted, went deer hunting 
as the season drew to an end. Finally, after 
hiking across several mountains and being 
out five days he hit the trail of a deer. 


He followed it for hours and arrived just 
in time to see someone else shoot it. Deciding 
he might as well look at the game he didn’t 
get, Ward shouted and was surprised to see 
the other party take to his heels. 


Walking down he discovered that it had no 
rack—whereupon, remembering the fate of 
most innocent bystanders, he also departed 
due east. 

That night, however, he called the game 
protector and was given orders to go out into 
the country and bring it in. He did and 
the protector inspected it, proclaimed it a 
legal kill, saying it had lost its rack, and 
gave it to McAllister. 

He shot two bears and didn’t get them. He 
didn’t shoot a deer and got a buck. This is 
getting complicated.—Vandergrift News. 


The Schuylkill Archers of Pottsville have 
just made final completions of their match 
with Burwood, Australia. The match was 
proposed by the Burwood group in a letter of 
September 15 and was agreed upon in a 
return letter by the Schuylkill Archers to 
be shot on October 29. The return scores 


from Australia were received in Pottsville 
on January 2, thereby concluding the match. 
The match was won by the Australian Arch- 
ers by a margin of 20 points, the total scores 
being 4872 to 4852. 


Association. 





The club is 8 years old, extremely active, and was one of the first groups to join the 8 


BOY SCOUTS ACTIVE 


Boy Scout Troop No. 13 of the First Chris- 
tian Church of Ellwood City, under the lead. 
ership of Scoutmaster Charles L,. Follette, 
was a great help to local sportsmen last year. 
These boys posted many signs, extinguished 
several forest fires, and helped distribute fish 
and game. They also instigated a bird house 
contest and erected the houses which they 
built in public places. They visited sports- 
men’s clubs and gave demonstrations on how 
to properly erect feeding stations and dis- 
tribute feed. The troop erected 45 bird feed- 
ing stations during 1939 and serviced them 
each week. So far this year they have erected 
70 feeding stations. They also have agree- 
ments signed with two local farmers to help 
plant 10,000 trees this Spring—Clacence G. 
Scott, Deputy Game Protector. 


ANNUAL SPRING TRIALS 


Saturday and Sunday, March 23 and 24, 
fair weather or bad, will witness the eighth 
renewal of the Annual Spring Trials of the 
Keystone Setter and Pointer Club, of Read- 
ing, Pa. This well-known field trial club 
will endeavor again to prove the hospitality 
for which Berks County is noted. There 
will be horses to ride, and refreshments will 
be served on the trial grounds “Sports Acres” 
located near West Leesport. There will be 
Open All-Age and Open Shooting Dog stakes. 
Trophies will be awarded the first three 
places in each event. Trials will be held on 
liberated ringneck pheasants. All entries 
must be in the hands of the club secretary, 
Mr. J. Elwood Hollenbach, 837 Penn Avenue, 
Wyomissing, Pa., prior to the drawings for 
respective events. Drawings will be held at 
the Berkshire Hotel, Reading, the night be- 
fore respective trials, namely, Friday even- 
ing, March 22 for the Open Puppy and Open 
Shooting Dog, and Saturday evening, March 
23, for the Open All-Age. Dr. Sherman Ames, 
prominent sportsman and bird dog authority 
of Easton has most graciously accepted the 
invitation to judge the trials.—R. Clyde Buck, 
Reading. 


chuylkill County 
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Left, Elk County Sportsmen feeding game. 


Center, Tom Sheffler, of Imperial, at feeding shelter. 
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Photo by Frank H. Young 


Right, corn raised for game by Truxall Sportsmen’s Club. In 


addition 68 bu. were left on the stalk. The Truxall Club planted an acre to the Game Commission’s food mixture last year, raised and liberated 45 ringnecks, and 


established a special wildlife refuge project. 


Pennsylvania State Archery Notes 


E. Hill Turnock, State Archery Champion, 
was also high man at the Championship 
Shoot of the Pittsburgh Archery Club Sep- 
tember 16 and 17 and the Field Shoot on 
October 8. Mr. Turnock shot a score of 311 
hits for 1929 in the York and Double Amer- 
ican. In second rank is Mr. D. R. Cochran, 
with 290 hits for 1746; and third, our club 
president, Mr. Chester A. Smith, with 291 hits 
for 1679. 


Class A winner is Mr. Walter D. Perry, with 
286 hits for 1678. Class B was won by Mr. 
Kaiser Wilhelm, with 261 hits for 1395; and 
Class C was taken, after terrific struggle, by 
Al Dorfield, with 216 hits for 986. 


The Clout Champion is Mr. Walter D. 
Perry, with 30 hits for 122; and the Flight 
Champion is Mr. J. Milnor Roberts, who shot 
334 yds., 1 ft., 8 inches. 


The Ladies’ Champion is Mrs. Walter D. 
Perry, with the winning score of 273 hits for 
1619, in a Double National and Double Col- 
umbia. In second place is Miss Rosemary 
Novak, with 224 hits for 1508; and third place 
was taken by Mrs. Charles Code, with 263 
hits for 1441. 


The Class A Champion is Mrs. John 
Gowans, with 244 hits for 1316. Class B was 
won by Miss Frankie Manown, with 196 hits 


for 1025; while Mrs. Chester A. Smith cinched 
Class C, with 189 hits for 869. 


The Ladies’ Clout Champion is Mrs. Charles 
Code, with 36 hits for 206; and Mrs. Dick 
Lundell won the Flight Championship with a 
shot of 254 yards, 2 ft. 1 in. 


The Junior Champion is Miss Eleanor Ran- 
sone, with 166 hits for 653, shooting three 
Junior American Rounds. 


Records show that 726 men and women 
competed in Pennsylvania archery tourna- 
ments last year. Of this number 556 were 
men and 170 women. Of the total 573 were 
Pennsylvania residents; the remaining 153 
coming from Washington, D. C., Maryland, 
Delaware, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Con- 
necticut, Minnesota and Illinois. 


How to raise money for your Archery 
Club was solved by the Red Lion Archers 
when they rented a concession stand at the 
local fair. The venture proved successful 
and the club is now the proud owner of five 
regulation size targets and stands and a small 
house 8 ft. x 8 ft. that is used as a supply 
house and refreshment stand. Emblems for 
sweaters and Robin Hood hats have also 
been purchased. 


HUNDREDS AT FIRST ANNUAL DINNER. 

“Hundreds of Lancaster County sportsmen, 
representing twenty associations, attended 
the first annual dinner of the County Federa- 
tion on January 31. The work of the Federa- 
tion was praised by Seth Gordon and Charles 
French, executives of the Game and Fish 
Commissions, who were the principal speak- 
ers. Mayor D. E. Carey, delivered the wel- 
coming address and C. Allan Wiker, Presi- 
dent of the Federation and chairman for the. 
banquet, acted as Toastmaster. 

“Chairmen of the committees were: Ways 
and Means, Elmer Bomberger, Lititz Sports- 
men’s Association; Entertainment, Harry 
Harsh, Mill Creek Sportsmen’s Association; 
Finance, Clayton B. Shenk, Lancaster Arch-- 
ery Club; Publicity, J. Earl Way, Hampfield 
Farmers’ and Sportsmen’s Association. 

Sportsmen’s associations which were rep-- 
resented were: Akron, Columbia, Eastern 
Lancaster County, Fair Play, Hempfield, Lan- 
caster County Archers, Lancaster County- 
Coon, Lancaster County Fish & Game, Lan- 
caster County Sportsmen, Lititz, Manheim, 
Mastersonville, Mill Creek, Mt. Joy, North-. 
eastern Lancaster County, Tri-County Fox. 
Hunters, Paradise, Southern Lancaster Coun-- 
ty, Strasburg, and West Earl. 

Due to the great success of the first affair- 
officials have definitely decided to make it an, 
annual event.”—J. Earl Way, Director of 


Publicity, Lancaster County Federation. 





The editor found these pictures on his desk one morning but there was no note attached to indicate where they came from. 
it was decided to publish them in the hope ef locating the owner. 


After holding them for some time- 


They are fine pictures. 
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HOLD LARGE FIELD TRIALS 

The initial trials of the Hochwalt Memoria. 
Amateur Field Trial Club were run on the 
club grounds near Mount Pleasant, Pa., on 
October 14th and 15th and, looked at from 
any angle, were a great credit to the club 
members and to the beloved gentlemen whose 
memory they honored. 

In the last few years, since the running 
of Field Trials on Sunday was legalized in 
Pennsylvania, there have been many more 
trials held in this district than there are 
Sundays in the Field Trial season and it 
seems that this club has hit on one answer 
to the situation by giving the amateur owner 
who wants to handle his own dog a chance 
to show his stuff without professional com- 
petition. It also proved that a strictly ama- 
teur trial can be a success. On the same 
week-end there were two other Trials in this 
district, yet this Trial had an entry of fifty- 
four dogs of:a class that would compare 
favorably with any Trial the writer saw last 
year. 

The Trial was capably managed by the 
genial Secretary, Lloyd C. Kountz, and his 
committee. Owing to the building of the 
new super-highway, it was necessary to 
change the grounds but the new grounds 
were good and gave a big going dog plenty 
of room to show his stuff. 

Four stakes were run—the Puppy Stake, 
Shooting Dog, Derby and Open All Age 
Stakes. J. L. Vogel, of Leechburg, and the 
writer judged all four stakes. 


Puppy Dog Stake 


This Stake brought out an entry of eleven 
setters and one pointer and they were a very 
classy lot of pups. First place went to Greene 
County Bob, owned and handled by James 
Miller, Mather, Pa., a wide-going, hard hunt- 
ing fellow with lots of style and a smooth 
way of going. 

Crowding him close was Whitby’s Peerless 
Pal, taking second place. These two good 
setters might well trade places any time. 

Sally, the third place winner, had all the 
style and hard hunting ability of the first 
and second place dogs, but was a little re- 
stricted in range. 

Back of the winners a little setter called 
“Red” ran a big heat but spoiled his chances 
by trailing at times, and Eugene’s Peerless 
Dusty threw himself out of frequent back 
casting to his handler. 


Summary: Puppy Stake, Oct. 14, 1939 

Judges—J. L. Vogel and Colin M. Reed. 
11 English Setters and 1 Pointer. 

First--Greene County Bob, Unregistered 
setter dog, James Miller, owner and handler, 
Mather, Pa. 

Second—Whitby’s Peerless Pal, Unregistered 
setter dog. Robert Whitby, owner and hand- 
ler, Uniontown, Pa. 

Third—Sally, Unregistered setter bitch, T. 
F. Gwynn, owner and handler, Jefferson, Pa. 

Other unplaced dogs running in the Puppy 
Stake were Pilot’s Village Sue, O’Hara’s Kit, 
Red, Eugene’s Peerless Dusty, Mary, Equity’s 
Princess Nugym, Equabeau, War Scare and 
Eugene’s Peerless Rusty. 


Shooting Dog Stake 
Seventeen entries faced the Judges in this 
stake, first place going to San Faylo Lady, 


who ran a classy, stylish heat and topped it 
off with two finds, perfectly handled. 

Second went to Joy Gay Girl, another 
setter with a good class heat and one find on 
a native bird which she handled in good 
style. 

A pointer, Gaysport Lemon Lady, account- 
ed for third place and back of her were sev- 








Above: Black and white coon hound lost Dec. 7 in 
northeastern Chester County, near Honeybrook and 
Cupola, Steady tree barker with odd howling voice 
on trail. Owner’s name and address on collar, also 
several Chester County licenses.—Notify Malcom F. 
Jeffries, 234 Stuart Ave., Downingtown, Pa. 


STOLEN—From the Deer farm near Wex- 
ford, Pa., November 1939, a Registered 13 in. 
Beagle bitch, black, white and tan. Blind in 
one eye. Information regarding this dog 
would be appreciated by Hugh A. Millar, 155 
Highland Avenue, West View, Pa. 


STOLEN—A Marlin Model 36—Full Mag. 
Carbine—32 Special—No. 9579—taken from 
the Gun Case of Smith’s Garden Shop, War- 
ren, Pa. Please notify them concerning any 
information as to the whereabouts of the gun. 


LOST OR STOLEN—Two small female 
beagles 7 months old in vicinity of State Fish 
Hatchery, Reynoldsville; color black, white 
and tan. Also a 3-year-old female, black, 
white and tan, with hole in right ear. Reward. 
Notify M. J. Smith, New Paris. Information 
confidential. 





eral who ran good heats but either flushed 
or chased their birds. 


Summary: Shooting Dog Stake, Oct. 14, 1939 


Judges, J. L. Vogel and Colin Reed. 16 
English Setters, 3 Pointers and 1 Gordon 
Setter. 


First—San Falyo Lady, 272651 English Set- 
ter Bitch, L. L. Getty, owner and handler, 
Saxonburg, Pa. 

Second—Joy Gay Girl, Unregistered Setter 
Bitch, John Seward, owner, Coal Valley, Pa. 
Homer Casperson, handler. 

Third—Gaysport Lemon Lady, 280627, Poin- 
ter Bitch, H. L. Horner, owner and handler, 
Stoystown, Pa. 

Other unplaced dogs running in the Shoot- 
ing Dog Stake were Webber’s Walley, Big 
Ring’s Ginger, Flasy Ritz, Cap’s Dixie, Mutt’s 
Jeff, Amos, Danger’s Trump, Merry Mike, 
Keyhole Peeker, Buzzy, Super X Bill, High- 
field Spotted Lady, Dr. Brickley’s Flush, Old 
Meadow Major, Hi Duke, Florendale Lou’s 
Peggie, and Duraloy. 


Derby Stake 

This Stake made up in class what it lacked 
in numbers. Equity’s Citation placed first 
This little setter ran all over the country, 
paying very little attention to his handler, 
but he managed to stay within sight of the 
judges, hunted hard all the time and had one 
point chasing when bird was flushed. 

Second—Phoic Peggy Joyeuse ran a big, 
wide heat with a world of style and finished 
strong. She handled more kindly than the 
first place dog and had she had a find might 
well have gone higher. 

Third went to Rube’s Dangerous Lady, with 
a good stylish hunting heat, but not so wide 
or fast as the two placed above her. 


Summary: Derby Stake, Oct. 15, 1939 

Judges, J. L. Vogel and Colin M. Reed. 
5 English Setters, 3 Pointers. 

First—Equity’s Citation, 276711 English 
Setter Bitch, Chas. H. Clayton, Owner, 
Waynesburg, Pa. T. F. Gwynn, handler. 

Second—Phoic Peggy Joyeuse, 286200, 
Pointer Bitch, W. T. Gibson, owner and 
handler, Bridgeville, Pa. 

Third—Rube’s Dangerous Lady, 283531, 
English Setter Bitch, J. H. Barnes, owner and 
handler, Connellsville, Pa. 

Other unplaced dogs running in the Derby 
Stake were Klem, Sonteway Peerbeau, 
Wilkinsburg Dick, Shotslone Eagle, and High- 
tone Tony’s Antonio. 


All Age Stake 

Village Lassie, the winner of this stake, 
ran a beautiful ground heat, covering the 
whole course in a stylish, pleasing manner, 
and finished strong. Just before being order- 
ed up, she snapped into a point on a crippled 
bird which her handler could not flush, but 
which was seen running by both the judges 
and gallery. Her handler shot and she was 
steady. 

Tom’s Lady Gwynn earned her second 
place with two pieces of perfect bird work 
and a fairly wide, stylish ground heat. 

Third went to Rackateer’ Beau, who ran a 
hard hunting, stylish heat, lacking in range, 
but topped off with a find on which he was 
steady to shot and wing. 

Back of the winners, big heats were run 
by Buzzy and Duraloy Boy, setter and poin- 
ter, but Buzzy got lost in the woods and could 
not be brought back on the course, while 
Duraloy Boy went to the gallery near the 
finish of his heat and did not finish. The 
Irish Setter entry, Diana Joffre, also ran a 
good heat, but flushed and chased two birds. 


Summary: All Age Stake, Oct. 15, 1939 

Judges, J. L. Vogel and Colin M. Reed. 
10 English Setters, 3 Pointers, 1 Irish Setter. 

First—Village Lassie, 266399, Pointer Bitch, 
D. M. Higginbotham, owner and _ handler, 
Uniontown, Pa. 

Second—Tom’s Lady Gwynn, 252434, Eng- 
lish Setter Bitch, T. F. Gwynn, owner and 
handler, Jefferson, Pa. 

Third—Rackateer Beau, Unregistered, Ené- 
lish Setter Dog, Lawrence Cignetti, Jr., owner 
and handler, Apollo, Pa. 

Other unplaced dogs running in the All 
Age Stake were Su-Lin, Duraloy Boy, Lem 
Hunter, Buzzy, Inspector Tony Boy, Travel 
Air, Dan Bo, Pine Raven Duke, Diana Joffre, 
Wilmore’s Major and Blue Beau’s Sally.— 
Submitted by Colin Reed. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S DEER PROBLEM 


Editor's Note: R. L. Watts, more familiarly known by many as 
Dean of the School of Agriculture at Penn State, which office he held 
for a great many years, was also chairman of the Conservation Council 
hich at one time played the important role in sportsmen’s affairs now 
filled by the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 


T the end of the second day of the open deer season we watched 

with keen interest several groups of hunters filing down a 
trail from the deep forests of Potter County to their automobiles 
which had been parked on a road leading to the state highway. 
The procession was quite different from the one which we observed 
on the same trail about eight years ago. Then the bloody trail and 
the hilarious spirit of the nimrods testified to a very large kill 
of bucks. At the end of the second day this year not a hair, or a 
drop of blood, or a hunter’s report gave evidence of a deer having 
been killed in this region. 

There were four persons in our party and we camped in a cabin 
located in one of the most inaccessible sections of the county. 
During two days all of us saw only ten deer and two grouse; while 
ten years ago it was common for a person to see a dozen or more 
deer and as many grouse in one day. 


A period of eight years is a very short time for such marked 
reductions to occur in the game population anywhere, and naturally 
hunters as well as landowners are interested in knowing the cause, 
which is as clear as daylight. 

Following the extensive timber operations, 30 to 40 years ago, 
there was an exceedingly heavy growth of young trees, shrubs, 
blackberries, raspberries, grapevines, etc., which provided food in 
abundance and also the most thorough protection for small game 
from predators. Under such favorable conditions the grouse popu- 
lation increased with amazing rapidity, and after the deer had 
really gained a foothold their reproduction was equally marked. 

At that time we thought this inaccessible area would support a 


« « « ByR. L. WATTS 


large number of deer indefinitely and that it would always be a 
happy hunting ground. Then came the severe winter of 1936 
when hundreds, if not thousands, of deer died of malnutrition or 
starvation. Speaking in animal husbandry terms, their feed lots 
had been depleted and then nature took its course. 


This particular region, and there are many similar ones in 
Pennsylvania, has suffered irreparably from an excessive popula- 
tion of deer. The small number of deer now in these sections is 
due wholly to overbrowsing. Though the number today is very 
small, it is too large for the food available, for the animals range 
over a very extensive area and new vegetation doesn’t have a ghost 
of a chance. During two days in this territory we didn’t see a 
young seedling pine or hemlock. And it should be noted that 
overbrowsing invariably is accompanied by a marked decline in 
the number of grouse. 


It is most unfortunate that the deer-slayers in adequate number 
didn’t hunt this and similar areas years ago and thus prevent 
nothing less than a catastrophe to both the forest and the game. 
Attention is called to the splendid deer and grouse hunting which 
may be found just a few miles from the area mentioned, which 
is easily accessible and where annual kills have maintained a 
satisfactory balance between deer and forest. 


I have written this article because many sportsmen, as well as 
landowners, do not fully appreciate the seriousness of the deer 
problem. It is a matter of vital importance to both forestry and 
game, even in relatively small wooded areas, where the deer 
prevent development of young timber and vegetation essential to 
wildlife. 

What is needed is a better distribution of hunters, which is 
difficult to accomplish, and a better understanding of our people 
concerning the whole deer problem in relation to the proper use 
of forest areas—From Pennsylvania Farmer, Jan. 1, 1940. 


| TRAP NO MORE WEASELS 





I prefer a weasel to a horde of filthy, destructive vermin. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


landed, the pursuer leaping directly upon him from a height of 
about fifteen: feet. 


For weasel bait, there is nothing better than a dead mouse tied 
to the trap, and I even made a catch some years ago by tying a 
string to a mouse and dropping it into a weasel’s den, then pulling 
it out and dragging its body over a steel trap. Scarcely had I 
turned away when I heard the trap snap and the weasel squeal. 


Here on the edge of the farming country, with mice and rats 
always ready to eat all of us out of house and home, bounty or no 
bounty, I trap no more weasels except by mistake. The last doubter 
who went with me on a hike in the snow was cured too when he 
Saw where a weasel went into a rats’ burrow near a boy scout 
camp and routed out five of the vermin, one of which it chased 


like a dog, full speed, into a stone wall. But no tracks led out 
of this retreat! 

My experience has been that there can never be many weasels in 
any locality because of their quarrelsome nature after reaching 
maturity and their willingness to move on. Therefore, there will 
never be any concentration of these little predators that might be 
particularly dangerous to game or poultry. Likewise, one of these 
insatiable hunters is about all that the ordinary vermin population 
in any district can support. When the pernicious rodents get 
scarce, the hungry killer travels to a land of plenty and starts his 
good work there. A weasel in any neighborhood is a very sure sign 
that the rat or mouse population is magnificent! And even if he 
does err occasionally in spring time, I still prefer a weasel to a 
horde of filthy, destructive vermin about the place. 





I trap no more weasels except by mistake. 








Wildlife and the A. 


S was pointed out in an article in the 

May 1939 issue of the Game News, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration pays 
benefits to farmers for carrying on certain 
soil conserving and soil building practices. 
Many of these practices for which farmers 
are being paid benefits are helpful to wild- 
life. 

Under the 1939 program of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration the soil conserv- 
ing and soil building practices which are 
beneficial to wildlife and for which farmers 
were paid benefits under certain regulations 
included the following: 

1. The planting of trees and shrubs. These 
provide both food and cover for many 
kinds of wildlife, including song and in- 
sectivorous birds. 

2. Excluding livestock from at least part of 
the farm woodlots. This gives briars a 
chance to grow, and other ground growth 
needed as food and cover. 


3. Seeding of legumes and grasses. This 
provides both food and cover. 


4. Improvement of depleted pastures by re- 
seeding. This improves nesting grounds 
and increases food and cover for wildlife. 

5. Growing and not pasturing cover crops. 
This provides additional food and cover. 

6. Strip cropping. This provides ideal nest- 
ing grounds for wildlife in and near food, 
and gives them protected lanes in which 
to move from one place to another. 

7. Proper seeding of terrace outlets. This 
provides both food and cover for wildlife. 

The 1940 A.A.A. program which is now 
being worked up includes benefit payments 
for the practices which were carried on last 
year and in addition the Game Commission 
has been able to have the State A. A. A. Com- 
mittee include payment for a practice which 
will be of even more direct value to wildlife 
than are the ones mentioned above. 

Practice No. 2 provides for payment at 
the rate of $7.50 per acre for the planting or 
transplanting of shrubs helpful to wildlife. 

It is believed that the program offers con- 
siderable value to the sportsmen of the State 
by increasing the supply of natural food and 
cover for all species of wildlife wherever 
advantage is taken of the practices previously 


Editor’s Note: Here is a note from a Penn- 
sylvania Senator who practices what he 
preaches. 

“T like the picture on the front page of the 
January number of the Pennsylvania Game 
News—rabbits looking through flakes of snow 
at ears of corn hung up for them. 

“Certainly now is the time to help rabbits 
and other game through the winter. Since 
the cold weather began, I have placed five 
bushels of corn and two bushels of wheat in 
the woods and other places to help the game, 
on my farm of 140 acres, through the winter. 

“I am more than an average good friend 
of rabbits on my farm. I feed them corn not 
only in the woods but also on the front porch 
of my residence. It is a heartsome sight to 
look out of the window at night and see half 
a dozen rabbits munching corn on the front 
porch. Often I turn a flash light on a rabbit 
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Cover along gullies and stream banks prevents the spread of soil erosion and provides cover for 
yild 


wil 


mentioned. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
all organizations will help by encouraging 
farmers to take advantage of it. Members of 
sportsmen’s organizations would assist in 
creating a better farmer-sportsmen relation- 
ship if they would assist the farmer in pro- 
curing and planting, or in transplanting the 
necessary shrubs mentioned in practice No. 
2. The help of various boys clubs such as 
the Boy Scouts, 4-H Clubs, and the F.F.A. 
might also be enlisted to help carry on the 
work in the interests of wildlife. 

In most cases it will not be necessary for 
the farmer to purchase seedlings for planting. 
Many farmers have hawthorns, dogwood, 
greenbriar, wild grape, and other game food 
producing shrubs in fields where they would 
be destroyed by plowing, or from which the 
farmer wishes them removed. Such plants, 
instead of being destroyed, can be transferred 
to fence rows, ditch banks, gullies, and other 
permanent locations, and for which the far- 
mer will receive payment if he has indicated 
his desire to participate in the program with 
his local A. A.A. Committee. 

Hélpful information relative to the kinds 
of shrubs which are beneficial to wildlife can 
be received from the Game Protector, or 
from Bulletin No. 11 (page 10), a copy of 


THE MAIL BAG 


not six feet from the window. This does 
not scare them, so friendly have they be- 
come. 

“My lawn looks, these snowy days, as if a 
flock of sheep had roamed over it—the snow 
all beaten down by rabbits that come to the 
front porch to eat ears of corn. They cer- 
tainly strip the cobs clean. 

“It is almost unbelievable how tame wild 
rabbits will become if fed regularly and not 
disturbed by dogs and cats. Last spring one 
mother rabbit nested her brood right against 
the south wall of my residence; another 
against the north wall; and two under a 
hydrangea bush not ten feet from the front 
porch. Twenty-four rabbits were reared in 
these nests. They lived around the house 
and barn all last summer. Often one or more 
would go into the cow stable when the hired 
man was milking. 


life. 


which can be secured upon request to the 
Game Commission, Harrisburg. 

A new edition of Bulletin No. 16, “Wildlife 
in the Farm Program”, has recently been 
received and a copy of this Bulletin likewise 
will be sent upon request. 

Anyone wishing a copy of the 1940 pam- 
phlet listing the practices for which pay- 
ments are made should write to the Game 
Commission, or the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, 140 South Second Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The practices for which benefit payments 
are made, and which indirectly help wildlife, 
are as a rule soil building or soil erosion 
control measures. Payment is made for these 
practices and not necessarily for the benefits 
to game which also result. The important 
fact which is indicated by these payments 
is that proper farm management quite often 
also means better wildlife environment. 

If you are a member of a sportsmen’s 
organization, or a hunter or an admirer of 
wildlife, and have a friend or a relative re- 
siding on a farm, here is your chance to do 
the farmer a favor and give wildlife a boost 
by telling the farmer about this plan, and 
then if necessary help him with the planting 
or transplanting. 


“Of course, I do not shoot such friendly 
rabbits—to do so would be like shooting an 
old friend. What rabbit hunting I do, I do 
in the woods. 

“Of course, too, I put wire mesh around 
my garden and flower beds, so that the 
animals do no harm. And thus, rabbits and 
all our family live in peace. 

“Nearly all wildlife loves to dwell near 
man when man is friendly. Beautiful, noble 
gray squirrels almost make headquarters i 
my wash house, the reason being that in the 
winter time I have an iron barrel there with 
black walnuts in it and remove the lid every 
few days and lay out several dozen walnuts. 
Also the yellow perch, bass and catfish in 
my four fish ponds come when I call them. 
making the surface of the water ripple and 
splash and will eat out of my hand.”—Hon. 
C. Hale Sipe, Freeport, Pa. 
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SPECIAL WILDLIFE 


HE new Section (937) which was added to the Pennsylvania 
T Game Law by an Act of the Legislature approved June 24, 1939, 
provides for the creation of refuges for the conservation of wild- 
life upon certain leased lands, two-thirds of which shall remain 
open to public hunting. The proposal contemplates the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a large number of Special Wildlife Refuge 
Projects by sportsmen’s organizations, in cooperation with land- 
owners, which would have the same legal protective status as the 
State’s regular refuge system, but to be managed solely by the 
sponsoring organizations. 

While the new plan was not inaugurated until late in August last 
year, many inquiries were received from sportsmen’s groups con- 
cerning the provisions and regulations pertaining to the Special 
Wildlife Refuge Program. Among this group of applicants, thirty 
projects, totalling 17,958 acres, were established and in operation 
during the 1939 hunting season. It is thought that many more sports- 
men’s clubs may desire to enter into agreements with farmers and 
sponsor such a project, and to learn how they function. If so, in- 
formation may be secured from any of the following organizations, 
or the Game Commission, Harrisburg: 


DIVISION “A” Acreage 
Dover Fish and Game Association, Dover, 
Dp = Rentzel, Dover Twp., York County ........0.....000 223 
Dover Fish and Game Association, Dover, 
John F. Henry, Dover Twp., York County ................ 130 
Snow Suit Rod & Gun Club, York, R.D. #3, 
J. Ambrose Lenker, Windsor Twp., York County .......... 98 


Royersford Hunting & Fishing Assoc., Royersford, 
F. D. Peoples, Up. Providence Twp., Montgomery County.. 113 
Foint Phillips Rod & Gun Club, Bath, R.D. #1, 


W. L. Cummings, Moore Twp., Northampton County........ 120 
Oley Fish & Game Association, Oley, 
F. L. Shade, et al., Oley Twp., Berks County................ 158 


Steelstown Gunning Club, Annville, 
Roy E. Blanch, E. G. Shuey, N. Annville Twp., Lebanon Co. 288 
DIVISION “B” 
Frackville Game & Fish Association, Frackvile, 
Mrs. S. M. Kaemmerling, New Castle Twp., Schuylkill Co. .. 5,000 


DIVISION “C” 
Canton Rod & Gun Club, Canton, 
Robert Krise, Lamar Steers, Canton Twp., Bradford Co.... 150 
Northumberland Local Tri-County Sportsmen’s Asso., North- 
umberland, Mertz Bros., Point Twp., Northumberland Co. .. 10 
Towanda Gun Club, Towanda, D. L. Horton, Arthur Nickeson, 
Bomeeuun Iw. Bradford County ......ccesscsccscsecces 90 


REFUGE PROGRAM 


DIVISION “D” 
Buntingdon County Game, Fish & Forestry Asso., Inc., Hunt- 
ingdon, L, A. Lininger, Juniata Twp., Huntingdon County.. 500 
Elliottsburg Rod & Gun Club, Elliottsburg, A. L. Reisinger, 


G. E. Briner, Spring & Saville Twps., Perry County ........ 400 
DIVISION “E” 
Roulette Fish & Game Club, Roulette, Gray Chemical Co., 
Roulette Twp. Potter ‘County osc bei Smee RS 7,000 
Oswayo Valley Rod & Gun Club, Shinglehouse, Earl Hastings, 
et: al, Sharon Twp. Potter County <:.. 00. i. 6.2. i 601 
Spring Mills Fish & Game Asso., Spring Mills, H. M. Shrech- 
engost, Gregg Twp., Center County ................ccceeces 39 
Punxsutawney Sportsmen’s Club, Punxsutawney, M. C. Sutter 
Perry Twp., deersen County 6 on3605. ic a aaa aa 400 
Henderson Twp. Outdoor Asso., Stump Creek, O. M. London 
Est., et al.. Henderson Twp., Jefferson County.............. 201 
DIVISION “F” 
Tidioute Bucktails, Tidioute, Nef Brothers, Triumph Twp., 
WORT OI ie. «5.6.x 5s hci eRenke Cees 480 
Tidioute Bucktails, Tidioute, Mrs. Fred Anderson, Oscar 
Johnson, Southwest Twp., Warren County ................ 295 
Rutler Co. Hunting & Fishing Club, Butler, Mrs. Edith McCall, 
SERTCTSOE TW, SeeenOe COMET ia onus. okn 6 5d oscpees tecnenadh 130 
DIVISION “G” 
Green Twp. Fish & Game Asso., Starford, John Lamantia, 
Greed ‘Twp: -iaiane Coane... sci ks See ie cine dd oxteeweeeee 80 
Larimer Sportsmen’s Asso., Larimer, Box 82, Leger Brothers, 
N. Huntingdon Twp., Westmoreland County ............... 241 
Larimer Sportsmen’s Asso., Larimer, Box 82, Carmine Bilott, 
N. Huntingdon Twp., Westmoreland County ............... 86 
Lagdad District Sportsmen’s Asso., Leechburg, R.D. #1, 
J. S. Finch & Co., Gilpin Twp., Armstrong County........ 298 
Truxall Sportsmen’s Asso., Apollo, R.D. #2, Westmoreland 
Mining Co., Bell Twp., Westmoreland County.............. 188 
Crucible Sportsmen’s Asso., Crucible, Crucible Fuel Co., 
Cumberland Twp., Greene County .................ccceeese 99 
Larimer Sportsmen’s Club. Larimer, N. J. Klassen, 
N. Huntingdon Twp., Westmoreland County ................ 60 


Stoystown Sportsmen’s Asso., Stoystown, Somerset County, 





Commissioners, Quemahoning Twp.. Somerset County ..... 130 
Meadow Lands Sportsmen’s Asso., Meadow Lands, William 

Dragan, S. Strabane Twp., Washington County............ 350 

ER PRION 5 nai Gok vee 0 aw SE aI CRTC 17,958 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME FOOD PLOT MIXTURE 


(Continued from Page 3) 


is necessary to secure the cooperation of more direct their efforts toward this problem every 


the amounts shown for each 100 pounds of clubs and individuals who are willing to year. One way to assist is by procuring some 


mixture: 

Broom Corn (Dwarf Japanese) ... 20 pounds 
Sorghum (Early Amber) ......... a 
ss ce cn andeces'sedadew ae 
Buckwheat (Japanese) ........... a." 


Sunflower (Small Branching type) 10 “ 
OS ey 
Japanese Millet .................. ee 
Broom Corn Millet (or Hog Millet) 5 “ 
Kaffir Corn (Early Kaffir Corn 
a aoa in « sale > 


The Game Commission has been doing 
everything possible to develop an extensive 
Program of food and cover planting on the 
State Game Lands and Game Refuges. If 
the work is to be expanded on privately 
Owned lands, it will be necessary for sports- 
men and landowners to cooperate by making 
themselves responsible for providing better 
conditions on particular game areas. Many 
organizations and individuals have been quite 
active in this respect in the past, and splen- 
did results have been obtained. However, it 





Photo courtesy John H. Craig 
Pa. Game Food Plot Mixture planted by Slatington 
Skeet and Sporting Association. 


of the seed mixture and planting one or 
more plots for game food. It is to be hoped 
that we can again this year report a hearty 
response in game food planting. 

Clubs and individuals can derive a lot of 
satisfaction from planting wildlife food plots, 
helping them grow, and then watching the 
seed disappear when it is consumed by the 
birds and animals at the time of the year 
when it is needed most. 





When power companies in all sections of 
the country reported 12,000 cases of disrupted 
service in two months, it was apparent some- 
thing unusual was wrong, and it did not take 
long to find the answer; birds were short- 
circuting power lines for Pascoag, R. I., to 
Independence, Ore. 

Apparently the birds were alighting on the 
top of the transformers and pecking at the 
bronze fittings, unwittingly committing 
suicide and, at the same time blowing out the 
fuse on the farmer’s electric system. 
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FOX HUNTING NOTES 


HE historic New York Hound Show was held recently at the 

Squadron A Armory, Madison Avenue at 94th Street under the 
auspices of the Masters of Foxhounds Association and the National 
Beagle Club. This year it was held for the benefit of the Hunt 
Servants’ Benefit Foundation, a most worthy charity which aids 
hunt servants and their families. The show originated at the old 
Riding Club just off Fifth Avenue. The 1939 record was broken 
with over four hundred and fifty hounds entered. 

Mr. C. Wadsworth Howard, former M.F.H. of Fairfield-Westches- 
ter was again Chairman of the show and had the cooperation of a 
committee consisting of Mr. James W. Appleton, M.B., president of 
the National Beagle Club; Mr. Edward H. Carle, former M.F.H. of 
the Smithtown Foxhounds and chief steward of the show; Dr. 
Howard D. Collins, former M.F.H. and former Chairman of the 
show; Mr. Anderson Fowler, joint M.F.H. of the Essex Foxhounds; 
Mr. Richard V. N. Gambrill, M.B. and secretary of the National 
Beagle Club; Mr. Harry T. Peters, joint M.F.H. of Meadow Brook; 
Mr. J. Stanley Reeve, Mr. W. Plunket Stewart, M.F.H. of the 
Cheshire Foxhounds and Mr. J. Watson Webb, M.F.H. of Shel- 
bourne. 

The judges were Daniel C. Sands, M.F.H. of Middleburg, for 
American Hounds; Harry T. Peters, M.F.H. of Long Island, and 
Robert E. Strawbridge, of Bryn Mawr, for English; Chetwood Smith, 
of Boston, for Crossbred; J. Stanley Reeve, of Philadelphia, for 
Welsh; Harry T. Peters, Jr., of Long Island, for Harriers; Frank B. 
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Carter, of Weston, Mass., for Bassetts; and Bayard Tuckerman of 
South Hamilton, Mass., for Beagles. : 


The chief awards were as follows: 


American Hounds—Ch. dog, Essex Fox Hounds’ Valiant; ch. bitch 
Essex Fox Hounds’ Essex Heresy. : 


English Hounds—Ch. dog, W. P. Stewart’s Cheshire Foxhounds’ 
Cheshire Warrior; ch. bitch, W. P. Stewart’s Cheshire Foxhoundy 
Cheshire Guilty. 


Crossbred Hounds—Ch. dog, Meadow Brook Hounds’ Meadow 
Brook Factor; ch. bitch, Meadow Brook Hounds’ Gleesan. 


Welsh Hounds—Ch. dog, Shelburne Foxhounds’ Shelbourne 
Guardian; ch. bitch, Shelburne Foxhounds’ Shelburne Guilty, 
Best either sex (hounds eligible for entry in Welsh Hound Asggo. 
ciation stud book), Lord Davies’ Gipsy. 

Harriers—Ch. dog, Monmouth County dAunt’s Monmouth County 
Vulcan; ch. bitch, Monmouth County Hunt’s Monmouth County 
Vanity. 

Bassets—Ch. dog, Brookdale Bassets’ Stanco Carlton; ch. bitch, 
Bijoux Basset Hounds’ Bijoux Turquoise of Banbury. 

Beagles—Ch. dog (13” and under) Foxcatcher Beagles’ Pioneer 
Skippy; ch. bitch (13” and under) Foxcatcher Beagles’ Merry Belle 
Hicks; ch. dog (13” and not exceeding 15”) Foxcatcher Beagles’ Fox. 
catcher Messenger; ch. bitch (over 13” and not exceding 15”) Fox. 
catcher Beagles’ Master Key Nuggets. 


FEDERAL AID TO FUR PROGRAM 


(Continued from Page 7) 


progress and in a recent report issued the fol- gram.” 


visions of the cooperative pond building pro- 


Cklahoma: Here the major program is to 
construct a cover type map for the state, 


lowing major premises which are based on 
actual field work conducted by the Federal 
Aid workers. These premises which will bear 
examining by all of us are: 

(1) “The average farmer in Missouri will 
accept responsibilities for the custodianship 
of wildlife on his farm, and for reward wants 


The Missouri studies serve to emphasize 
that wildlife restoration practices must be 
based on practices which conserve water as 
well as soil. [In view of local drought con- 
ditions, we in Pennsylvania would do well 
to adopt some of Missouri’s pond-building en- 
thusiasm. ] 


ascertain the relative abundance of important 
game and fur-bearing animals, and determine 
measures of overcoming limiting factors, 


North Carolina: Lakes are being con- 
structed in the Sandhills of Richmond County 
where it is planned to stock the now rare 

(Continued on Next Page) 





only to be protected against unauthorized 
trespass, over-shooting and other abuses. 


(2) The average farmer will adopt simple I; 
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the environment for wildlife, provided his 
property rights are not abused and provided 
practical procedures are explained to him in 
simple terms. 


(3) Lack of water is the outstanding major 
deficiency in this state. That has been em- 
phasized by extreme drought conditions start- 
ing in July. The drought, however, has serv- 
ed to stimulate interest among farmers in 
building small ponds, and the Commission 
has taken advantage of that situation by ad- 
vocating a pond building program and of- 
fering to loan scrapers to conservation groups 
which have made arrangements with farmers 
for the construction of at least ten ponds. 
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(4) Lack of winter cover is another major 
deficiency, second only to lack of water. This 
is being corrected in part by including in the 
plan of management for the cooperative areas 
being established a provision under which 
the farmer cooperators agree to avoid un- 
necessary burning of hedge rows and fence 
rows. 

(5) Asa rule, the food supply for wildlife 
is adequate in Missouri, thanks largely to the 
remarkable increase in area planted to les- 
pedeza during the past ten years. The food 
supply, however, is often not in the best 
relationship to cover and water. That de- 
ficiency is being corrected in part by the 
distribution of lespedeza seed by the Com- 
mission for planting in narrow strips next to 
cover, and by selecting locations near cover 
for the construction of ponds under the pro- 
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THE HUNTERS OF TOMORROW 


if hunting is to be continued year after year ina big way. He will 
realize that each hunter is entitled to consideration in his special 
line of sport, whether it be raccoon hunting with dogs, bear 
hunting, groundhog hunting, or hunting some other kind of game, 


fur-bearing animal or vermin. 


Our system of Game Refuges in Pennsylvania has now been 
enlarged to include Farm-Game Projects, and Special Wildlife 
Refuges sponsored by Sportsmen’s Organizations, so that the hun- 
ters of tomorrow should be satisfied to spread their hunting out 
over a number of days because of these hundreds of refuges which 
will make it possible to kill some game late in the season, instead 
of wanting to kill large bag limits of game on the two or three 


opening days of the season. 


Good roads will not decrease, but they are continually on the 
Good roads mean a rapid depletion of our game supply 
in more ways than one and the hunters of tomorrow should elim- 
inate the present road hunting practiced by so many men and 
return to the old method of hiking and driving in order to secure 
their game and to secure the most benefit from a hunting trip. The 
hunters of tomorrow will learn not to judge the success of a 
punting trip by the amount of meat secured. More and more 
hunters are turning to bear hunting for thrills and for real sport. 
It is a true fact that the things in life we secure the easiest are the 
Therefore, we can easily under- 
stand why many hunters are tiring of this road hunting and the 
easy accessibility of game in many sections and are turning to 
bear hunting—something difficult—for real sport. 


increase. 


things we appreciate the least. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


The hunters of tomorrow must learn courtesy if they hope to 
have happy hunting grounds on which to hunt. Maybe it would 
be beneficial to all of us to take lessons in courtesy from those 
about us who are practicing courtesy. 


It costs so little to be 


courteous, but courtesy pays mighty big dividends. 


tomorrow. 


hunting. 


And now just a word about the happy hunting grounds of 
It is really alarming about the number of trespass 
signs that are increasing in many of our counties. 
ccurtesy, by considering the wants of the farmer and his protec- 
tion, the hunters of tomorrow will succeed in opening to public 
hunting many thousands of acres of land that are now closed to 
Posters of the type shown in connection with this 


By practicing 


article will be secured and posted in larger numbers than ever 


morrow. 


before and closer cooperation between the sportsmen and the 
farmers is bound to exist. 


The safety zone signs used on our Farm-Game Projects have 
made the farmers safety zone conscious. Many Sportsmen’s Organi- 
zations have realized this fact. 
thing possible to cooperate with the Game Commission and supply 
safety zone signs to farmers who request them and who will open 
their land to public hunting because such signs have been posted 
and such protection accorded to them. 


The happy hunting grounds of tomorrow will, therefore, be the 
State Game Lands, State Forest Lands, and the vast areas of 
privately owned land that will be opened to public hunting because 
cf closer cooperation between the hunters and the farmers of to- 


Others will also want to do every- 





Carolina beaver. These lakes will in addi- 
tion benefit other fur-bearers. 


Maine: The 2500 lakes and ponds in Maine 
are already productive of many waterfowl 
and fur-bearers. But Maine feels that the 
production can be stepped up in certain 
waters. They are studying the possibilities 
and have already begun development work. 

Alabama: Back to where it is warmer 























now, we find that Federal Aid workers are 
studying the management of many fur- 
bearers, among which are foxes, opossums, 
raccoons, muskrats, mink, and otters. The 
distribution and relative abundance of many 
of these animals has been worked out. 

New York: This sister state is acquiring 
seed stock refuges which are designed par- 
tially to benefit fur-bearers. 


pl th. 


















































































































































Texas: This massive state is so large that 
it keeps ten Federal Aid men really going 
to solve many of the hitherto unanswered 
questions about wildlife. Fur-bearers are 
being studied. In several good muskrat 
marshes in Chambers, Jefferson and Orange 
Counties, it was found that 5-7 muskrats 
were caught per acre in 1937. Dredging of 
marsh lands is reducing the muskrat range. 


Delaware: The people next door are con- 
ducting a monthly game census and found 
that skunks were increasing. More skunks 
than rabbits have been killed on the high- 
ways this past season. Publication on a five- 
year study of the muskrat is in the offing. 


Other states that are directing some of their 
Pittman-Robertson funds toward studies of 
the fur-bearers are Kentucky, New Hamp- 
shire, and Virginia. In certain cases, the 
studies are made only in conjunction with 
projects dealing with species other than fur- 
bearers, but wherein fur-bearers have an im- 
portant connection. 


We feel that this geographical swing about 
the country will be as enlightening to others 
as it has been to us. After another year or 
two have passed, the wide benefits of the 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration program 
will be more evident, and the exchange of 
findings among states will greatly increase 
hopes that the long neglected fur-bearer will 
have more than a fighting chance. 


Correspondence Received 


Correspondence from Mr. Andrew Ewart, 
Carmichaels; Robert H. Mumma, Lititz; Mr. 
Edward J. Trazyk, DuBois; and Mr. Law- 
rence Penner, University of Minnesota, has 
been received since the December issue of 
the Game News was released. Thanks, fel- 
lows, your remarks are appreciated. We 
would like to hear from more of you. Ad- 
dress correspondence to Fur Facts Editor, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, 
Penna. 
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RETRIBUTION 


HE cold glittering blade seemed to leap with fiendish eagerness 

to bury itself in the satin smooth throat. But the fist that 

held the hilt was like a vise . . . as if it was the symbol of revenge 

itself, and could not be swayed from its predestined course by any 

mere human sense of mercy. It couldn’t be murder, neither was it 
so much revenge, as retribution. 


Little use to think of the idyllic days, now gone, which had 
seemed all too short . . . abandoning any further hope of financial 
assistance from home, at the death of his Father, and his senior 
year starting in September, he had practically given up hope of 
continuing his studies, when he got a break. 


The college had offered him a vacation job as geologist to in- 
vestigate reports of signs of possible petroleum in the mountain- 
ous district of Kentucky. The college president had said: “you are 
alert and aggressive. Go down there; find yourself a likely spot 
and build yourself a cabin. Try to make friends with the natives. 
Above all leave the moonshiners alone and they will leave you 
alone.” 


It seemed like yesterday. The long train ride, then over the 
“thank-you-mams” to the remote mountain hamlet, in an old Model 
T. The suspicious stares of the inhabitants, then the heavy pack 
back into the High Country. Building the small log cabin. The 
busy days of exploring. Mapping geologic formations. The long, 
lonely evenings. The moments when he would have forsaken it all 
for a bit of human companionship. THEN HE MET HER. 


T’was by a mirror like pool, a grassy glade. It had made him 
think of the Garden of Eden. He thrilled to such wild beauty. As 
the weeks went swiftly by, the ectasy of each meeting doubly 
compensated him for the long hours of separation. Then the 
intense desire, the delicate maneuvering to gain her confidence. 
Her seeming graceful shyness seemed heavenly after the sophisti- 
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cation of the girls he had known around the campus, 


was calling her DOLLY; why not? Soon he 
Although not a native of these hills, it had been her home sin 
ce 


she was a little tike, and what she may have la i ; 

telligence, she more than made up in lovliness ps ain “§ 
A true child of the wilderness, and he had promised hinaaies 
have her for his very own. The pleasure he felt when some pe re 
came down to visit him. The fun and horseplay they had a 
to make room for them all in the little cabin. The ovenianeal 
song. How Danny’s “tenor” rang so clear through the clear De me 
tain air. A good bunch of fellows having a good time. His biasiins 
of Dolly, later the laughing introductions. Her shy timidity, whj 

had seemed so sweet. The good natured “kidding”. Bie 


Then the blow had fallen. They had thought him asleep. Th 
spoke of her with derision. Doubted his ability to win her Cru = 
repeated the old “gag” about beauty being skin deep and deidaa : 
being sky high. The coarse laughter when one spoke of his a 
conquest of her jarred him to the quick. With bitterness in his 
heart he had silently sworn if he could not have her, no man pa 
He patiently waited for the morning tryst. 


As always, he met her by the glade. She seemed as enticing as 
always, but he had steeled his heart. She seemed more beautiful 
és she leapt with the joyous abandon of the wild thing she was 
Skillfully she eluded him. Finally he caught her. Her first playful 
struggles quickly turned to panic as she felt the tenseness of his 
arms. Slowly his grip tightened on the beautiful throat. Faster 
the knife descended as he grated with a horrible leer . . . no more 
will you play fast and loose with other men my deceitful one. 

The blade sunk home. There was a gasp, a convulsive shudder. 
and all was still. Then an exultant whisper, “I’m not Sorry you 
had it coming”. I promised the boys to have Dolly Varden trout 
for supper, and you weigh four pounds if you weigh an ounce. 





“While patrolling near State Game Lands 
138 I came upon a place in the snow that 
was covered with rabbit hair. About 10 feet 
from this spot the hind legs of a rabbit could 
be seen sticking out of a snow drift. By the 
tracks in the snow it was evident that a 
weasel had killed the rabbit. There was a 
small hole eaten in the head of the rabbit. 
It was 26 yards from the place the weasel 
came upon the rabbit tracks to the spot where 
the rabbit was killed. The next day I passed 
the place again and the rabbit had been 
pulled into a hole in the snow. Its head was 
completely eaten. I set a trap beside the hole 
in the snow bank and in two hours had the 
weasel."—Game Land Manager George E. 
Sprankle, Fayette County. 


“Just at dusk one evening this week I 
observed a downy woodpecker working on 
an ear of corn placed in an arbor-vitae tree 
near the porch of the Stone Camp. I was 
quite surprised, as I did not think that a 
downy woodpecker would have an appetite 
for corn. However, several times later in 
the week I noticed a downy woodpecker, 
which I presumed to be the same one, work- 
ing on the corn. 

“On Friday, January 26, I caught a ruffed 
grouse in a box trap set for rabbits and 
baited with ear corn.”—Game Protector 
David R. Titus, Huntingdon County. 


Reports of over one dozen hibernating 
bears, most of them with cubs, were received 
from field officers during January. In two 
instances the animals were sleeping out in 
the open with no shelter whatever. 





Photo courtesy Williamsport Grit 


Hibernating bear found sleeping in open. Ray Persun, of Allenwood, came across the animal 
while running his trap line. Later the presence of a photographer and two companions awoke 
the animal which up and ambled off. In a cavern nearby was a mother and several cubs which 


could be heard whining. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 
are so important that they should be discus- 
sed only by known authorities. What's next? 
What’re those? 


SECRETARY—They’re all letters from 
many of our readers about the editorials and 
other articles in last month’s magazine. They 
all want you to publish their letters. 


EDITOR—Wish I could. I'd really like to 
have room in our Mail Bag Column for a 
“Letters from Readers” department. Maybe 
some day when we have a lot more readers, 
and our budget is increased, we can manage 
it. In the meantime write ’em each a letter, 
telling °em we appreciate their reactions, and 
enjoyed reading their interesting letters, but 
that space does not permit us to publish such 
letters at the present time. Remind ’em we 
have a lot of readers who also like to write 
and we just don’t have the space under 
present conditions. 


SECRETARY—Maybe Id better get at 
these if you want them to go out tonight. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


DEAR EDITOR 


EDITOR—AII right. I’ll dictate some more. 


Dear Mr. Zither (into the dictaphone): This 
will acknowledge your very interesting letter 
of recent date. We’re sorry you are in dis- 
agreement with certain phases of the Com- 
mission’s program. 


However, you can scarcely expect us to 
accept your point of view for publication. 
Please remember that Game News is the of- 
ficial publication of the Game Commission. 
In that capacity, the magazine naturally must 
reflect the policies of the Commission. Neither 
you as a reader, nor I as the editor, have 
any right to promote personal opinions in a 
magazine that is financed by the sportsmen 
as a whole. Under these circumstances, we 
cannot accept for publication your article 
which is in direct opposition to this policy. 


Dear Mr. Sniffkins: We regret we are un- 
able to accept for publication your personal 
hunting experiences. Please understand this 
rejection implies no lack of appreciation for 
your experiences. Since all readers have had 
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unusual hunting experiences at one time or 
another and since many of them have diaries 
and personal letters concerning them it would 
be impossible for us to publish all of them. 
The same thing’s true of pictures of game 
kills. We can use only those good ones that 
happen to meet a timely issue, or as fillers 
when space permits. 


Dear Mr. Proudfather: We certainly agree 
with you that your boy is one of the hand- 
somest lads we have ever seen, and that he 
certainly looks every inch a hunter. We would 
like very much to publish his picture in 
Game News but with thousands of youngsters 
now going afield we do not feel we can ex- 
tend recognition to any one particular boy if 
we can’t give the same publicity to all. We 
sincerely hope this good looking boy grows 
up to be a big, handsome, loyal and under- 
standing man—just like his sportsman dad, a 
man who— 


(Editor’s voice continues on and on as the 
curtain falls. —Adapted and revised from 
“Foreign Service” Magazine. 





CORRECTION 


That part of the article on the Passenger 
Pigeon on Page 8 of the February issue 
beginning with the sub-title “The Passing of 
the Passenger Pigeon” should be credited to 
H. P. Ijams of the Tennessee Wildlife Fed- 
eration with acknowledgment to Robert W. 
Swatts of the same organization for sending 
Mr. Ijam’s notes to us. 





WILDLIFE SHOOTS 


During the week starting March 17, 1940, 
rifles and shotguns will be blazing away all 
over the land. Not at birds and animals 
will these weapons be aimed, but at targets 
and clay pigeons. The cause for all the 
commotion is the Third Annual National 
Wildlife Restoration Week. To celebrate this 
nation-wide event, skeet, trap and target 


matches will be held by rifle and gun clubs 
from Maine to California. 


These shoots, will be sponsored by the 
National Wildlife Federation, which will 
present a special Restoration Chevron to 
every shooter and Honor Award Chevrons 
to the winners. 


Last year more than a thousand honor 
awards were presented to participants in 
matches held by 170 clubs in 37 states. The 
turnout is expected to be even greater this 
year. 





Jack Benson, Wildlife Agent and veteran 
outdoors man of the Alaska Game Commis- 
sion, recently found two bull moose battling 
with their antlers locked. Benson headed for 
McGrath, 130 miles away, where he obtained 
ropes and saws. Three workers accompanied 
the agent on his return trip. The animals 
were still locked together. Risking the 





Photo by Game Protector John Lohmann 


— setter, which just weaned her own pups, was a welcome foster mother to three little bear 
cubs found by Grant McKean, of Shohola Falls, while he was gathering water cress. He heard 


the little fellows whining and found them in a shallow depression. 


When the mother did not 


return they turned the very cold little creatures over to Game Protector John Lohmann, who 
located a foster mother for them. 


danger of being gored by the maddened bulls, 
the rescuers approached the animals and 
lassoed them. While two men held the ropes 
taut, Benson and an aide sawed off part of 
the antlers. As soon as the horns were cut 
through, the men jumped clear of the ani- 
mals to avoid attack. Nevertheless, the larger 
bull rushed his benefactors. They needed no 
invitation to scamper to safety. 


As of February 1 the Titusville Sportsmen’s 
Association established a bounty of $2.00 each 
for all red foxes taken within an area of ten 
miles of that town and probated before 
Deputy Game Protector Donald Miller. The 
bounty will remain in effect until the fund 
set up by the association which approximates 
$50.00 is exhausted. 


Now is the time to clean out old bird boxes 
and to erect new ones. Old boxes should 
be sprayed with some effective non-odorant 
antiseptic. The joints should also be carefully 
inspected, and if large openings have been 
caused by warping they should be made 
weather proof. 


The annual report of the National Rifle 
Association shows 2,181 Senior Rifle and 
Pistol Clubs and 1,233 Junior Rifle Clubs 
affiliated with the N.R. A. in 1939. New clubs 
were organized during the year at the aver- 
age rate of one Junior and one Senior Club 
for each working day. 


“The deer are feeding exceptionally heavy 
on the cuttings on Game Lands No. 30. In 
one instance a cutting was made where there 
were no deer signs at all. The following 
morning there were 11 deer eating the soft 
maple ends. They seem to realize what the 
cutting is for, and come to investigate.”— 
Game Land Manager Paul Narby, Cameron 
County. 
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When the telephone went out of commis- 
-sion in all parts of the Hershey Zoo, Hershey, 
Pa., and stayed out for two days, linemen 
searched frantically for the trouble. They 
finally found that two live beavers being 
held in the basement of the Carnivore build- 
ing for subsequent use of the Game Com- 
mission at the Farm Show had gnawed their 
way through the telephone wires, copper in- 
sulation, housing etc., putting the line com- 
pletely out of service. 





“Since the snow there are plenty of deer 
signs and plenty of evidence that deer are 
not scarce. In places they have been feeding 
under oak trees and have the leaves torn up 


for several feet around. I have seen plenty 
of turkey signs since the snow and have 
several flocks coming to feeders. Game does 
not appear to be suffering much from the 
snow and cold because I have observed in 
many places where the turkeys, squirrels 
and grouse have been feeding on natural 
food very near to feeders where there was 
plenty of corn.”—Game Protector Harold 
Russell, Perry County. 





Chas. H. Nagle, well known Allentown 
sportsman, shot a semi-wild house cat re- 
cently which weighed 26 lbs. It was cross- 
ing a road with a full grown rabbit in its 
mouth. 
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Photo by Geo. P. Millington 


This hen pheasant struck and killed itself on 
cable at about the same spot that a cock ; 
killed itself in the same manner last hunting Season 


A REVIEW 
AMERICAN MAMMALS 
By W. J. Hamilton, Jr., Cornell University 


In this distinctive new book the author 
offers an entirely new approach to the study 
of mammals. Unlike other books dealing with 
mammals, which give specific accounts of 
each species, the present work is an ecolog- 
ical approach, illustrating how mammals are 
adapted to their environment. Thus the book 
is designed to acquaint the student with the 
characters, distribution, habits, and economic 
relations of North American mammals, The 
part dealing with economic relations brings 
together all the recent advances in control, 
together with a full discussion of the econ- 
omic and esthetic value of mammals. 


Among the topics discussed in detail are: 
ancestry, adaptations, food, storage, repro- 
duction and early life, home of mammals, 
hibernation, migration, behavior, distribution, 
ete. Price $3.75. 





COWBIRD PROTECTED 


Q. Is the cowbird a protected bird? 
Miss G.E.—Paoli, Pa. 
A. Yes. The cowbird is now protected at 
all times in Pennsylvania. While it may 
have some bad habits, its principal food 
consists of insects and weed seeds and the 
bird is mainly beneficial. 


* * * 


SKUNKS IN WINTER 


Q. Do skunks hibernate? 
R.B.—Ambridge, Fa. 

A. The skunk is considered a semi-hibernat- 
ing animal. The females are inclined to 
stay under cover in severe winter wea- 
ther, but trappers catch both male and 
female skunks all winter, so that it can- 
not be said that even the female is strict- 
ly a hibernating animal. The male ap- 
parently ventures out at any time, re- 
gardless of the weather. 





Hungry birds are actually attacking and 


killing cattle in southwest Kansas, “ene 
to farmers in that area. The birds, mosuy 
starlings, drill along the animals’ backbones. 
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—“canee-., "WHEN OL MAN WINTER GOT UNUSUALLY TOUGH THIS 
“YEAR AND CLOSED UP NATURE'S FEEDING GROUNDS TO 
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FROZEN MARSHES AND ICE-LOCKED BAYS TO PROVIDE 
SUSTENANCE FOR THE STARVING WEB-FEET...... 








Courtesy Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 
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